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THE THOUSAND-TON TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “CUMMINGS.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE torpedo-boat destroyer Cummings, built 

at the Bath Iron Works and turned over 
to the government a few weeks ago, is one 
of the fastest boats in the United States navy. 
The speed required by the contract is 29% 
knots, but on the official trial the craft at- 
tained a speed of more than 31% knots. When 
the photographer took the picture that appears 
on this page, the Cummings was traveling at 
the rate of 24 knots, so that the photograph 
illustrates not only the long, low construction of 
the vessel, but also the achievements of modern 
photography. The Cummings is larger than 
the earlier boats of its class. Of the 42 torpedo- 
boat destroyers listed in the Navy Register for 
this year, the largest are of 742 tons. Many 
are 200 to 400 tons less than that. 

Co) 

NE of the great educational opportunities 

that the people of Boston and its vicinity 
have without money and without price is the 
free’ lecture course at the Boston Public 
Library. It opens in the middle of October, 
and continues well into the following May. 
During all that time there are lectures on Mon- 
day, Thursday and Sunday afternoons. The 
lecturers are men who speak with authority 
on art, or literature, or travel, or music, or 
architecture, or biography, or science, or the 
drama, or history, or economic and political 
matters. The eagerness of the people to im- 
prove the opportunity is shown by the long 
line that waits patiently for the door to open, 
for it is ‘‘first come, first seated.’? Not far 
away are the lecture rooms and courses of the 
Lowell Institute and the Franklin Union, and 
the University extension courses ; and through- 
out the city there are free evening schools, 
which during the winter are attended by about 
25,000 persons, most of whom work during the 
day. In such a city there is little excuse for 
ignorance. ® 


N consequence of an epidemic in New York 

City, Health Commissioner Lederle has 
urged a law that will establish compulsory 
inoculation against typhoid fever, after the 
manner of the law that compels vaccination 
against smallpox. The national government 
has made typhoid ingculation compulsory in 
the regular army, with the result that the dis- 
ease has been unknown among the many thou- 
sand soldiers who have been living in tents 
along the Mexican border during the past 
summer. Secretary Richardson of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health is a firm believer 
in the value of inoculation against typhoid; 
nevertheless, he thinks it unlikely that there 
will be legislative action to make it com- 
pulsory. In the case of typhoid, inoculation 
protects only the individual. That is highly 
desirable, but the case is different from that of 
smallpox, where vaccination is for the protec- 
tion of the public. The Massachusetts fight 
against typhoid has been very successful, espe- 
cially in Boston, which has one of the lowest 
typhoid death-rates among the cities of the 
world. a 


N investigation among the 595 pupils of the 
Technical High School of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, shows that they earned $35,000 
during the last school year by work done out- 
side school hours. It is not astonishing to learn 
that the bright and ambitious boys and girls of 
our high schools earn money by working during 
the school term as well as during vacation, but 
the sum of $35,000 is somewhat startling. 
That means nearly $60 a pupil. For many, of 
course, it was much more, for a considerable 
number of the pupils do little or no work. The 
investigation failed, however, to show one 
exceedingly important thing—how the $35,000 
was disposed of. If it was spent foolishly, the 
work was hardly worth while; but if much of 
it was saved, or if it was spent sensibly, or 
used in helping out small home incomes, then 
the work was really valuable. In the case of 
many pupils, especially those who live on 
farms, a computation of this kind is impossible, 
although the boys and girls may be earning 


more than those of the Springfield school in | 
The work that the country boys | 


question. 
and girls do is not so easily measured in terms 
of cash, but it means a greatly increased income | 








ultimate welfare of the young people, which 
is often better than payments in dollars and 
cents. ® 


T= twentieth anniversary, last month, of 
the consecration of William Lawrence as 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Massachusetts was the occasion of many trib- 
utes to the strong personality and the distin- 
guished services of the bishop. He followed 
Bishop Brooks, who died in 1893. The story 
of the progress of the diocese during the past 
twenty years is the best eulogy of Bishop 
Lawrence. Although the diocese was divided 
in 1901, the present Diocese of Massachusetts, 
ministering in 1913 to one-half the state, is 
greater than the Diocese of Massachusetts of 
1893, which ministered to the whole state; 
greater in the number of the clergy, in church 
edifices, baptisms, confirmations and communi- 
cants. These are the figures for 1893 and 1913, 
and also for 1902, the year after the division 
of the diocese: 


1893 1902 1913 
Clergy, 225 211 394 
Chureh edifices, 169 159 180 
Baptisms, 2,961 2,781 3,395 
Confirmations, 1,935 2,230 2,678 
Communieants, 31,036 33,460 49,301 
Contributions, $868,668 $789,294 $1,033,373 
Value of 


parish property, $5,228,614 $7,276,895 $11,019,394 


The establishment of St. Paul’s Church as 
the cathedral, and the renovation of old Christ 
Church, are accomplishments to the credit of 


Bishop Lawrence. 
& 


THE STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


N English investigator has been conducting 
A a series of experiments to determine the 
strength of insects. By means of a toy 
coach and truck he found the pulling power 
of a bumblebee. It very ably performed the 
tasks that he assigned it, and drew both the 
empty coach and the truck. The truck was 
gradually loaded with plasticine until a weight 
of 166 grains had been added. The total 
weight of coach, truck and load was 601 grains. 
Since the weight of the bee itself was exactly 
two grains, it followed that the little creature 
was pulling a load slightly more than three 
hundred times its own weight. 


The investigator concluded, therefore, — 
the pulling power of a bumblebee is 
portionately thirty times as great as the pul on 
power of a horse or a man even of the greatest 
strength. 

It appears, however, that even the extraordi- 
nary strength of the bumblebee is insignificant 
when compared with the strength of the insect 
that was next tried—namely, the earwig. 

The investigator is inclined to believe that, 
in proportion to its size, the earwig is the 
most powerful of all insects. 

The earwig in question pulled the empty 
truck of 170 grains’ weight with the utmost 
ease; and it also drew the little coach without 
difficulty. But when the roof was placed 
upon the coach, the limit of the earwig’s 
strength was reached, and it could move only 
very slowly, and, moreover, had to make fre- 
quent stops for rest. 
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The weight of the covered coach was 265 
grains, and that of the earwig was only half a 
grain; so that the insect was drawing about | 
530 times its own weight. Allowing for the ! 
difference in size, the earwig is some fifty-three | | 
times as strong as a horse or a man. 


A COUGHING PLANT. 


| 

HE existence of carnivorous plants, laugh- | 

ing plants, and plants that weep, has | 

long been known to students of the curi- | 

osities of vegetation. Now the name of the 

coughing plant must be added to the list of 
unusual species of plant life. 

A French botanist, says the Boston Herald, 
has discovered in various tropical countries a | 
plant that has the power of coughing. The | 
fruit of this plant resembles the bread bean. | 

It appears that this curious coughing plant | 
has great aversion to dust. The air-chambers | 
— the surfaces of the leaves, and are the | 

espiratory organs of the plant, and they become | 


ae lently irritated by the deposit of even a few | 


grains of dust on the leaves. Upon this irrita- | 
tion the air-chambers become filled with gas, . 
swell, and finally drive out the gas, together | 
with the irritating particles of dust. The| 
exhaling of the gases is accompanied by a slight | 
explosion; this sound resembles so closely the 
| cough of a child suffering from a cold that it 


for the farms on which they live, and greater | is almost uncanny. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 
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PLAYER-PIANO 

T* splendid instru- 
ment has for its | 


foundation the famous 
Emerson Piano. 


Dealers in principal | 
cities and towns. | 
| 


W rite for Catalogue. 
EMERSON PIANO CO. | | 


Boston, Mass. 
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HE superiority of Amatite 
over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 

uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that xeeds no 
painting. 

Itis durable, fire-retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for eal 
roofings and all exposed iron and wo 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Fenadetyite Boston 

Cleveland St. Low Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapo! 
ingham Seattle 
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Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water Systems 


for Country Homes, Bungalows, Farms and 
Villages. Our specialty is Pumps for Artesian 
Wells. Electric, Oil ond Gasoline Pagans: Machines. 
GREAT FIRE PROTECTION, 
Send for illustrated Catalogue F.W. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


62 No. Washington Street, Bost 
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Think what this 
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‘The railroad system of New England 
is aptly called “the neighborhood 


65,000 of your neighbors own its 
80,000 of your neighbors are em- 


This means that 38,000,000 dollars are 
distributed by this one industry 
to your neighbors. 


Your neighbors spend this enormous 
sum in New England. 
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MARY ELLEN!”’ 
There was no response. 
Elizabeth Barbary stood 
on tiptoe, with her little pink 
nose resting on top of the white- 
washed fence, and looked over 
into her neighbor’s back yard. 

‘*Mary Ellen!’’ she called. 

A small, lean figure, with a 
tousled red head and a solemn face, 
appeared from behind the hen- 
house, with a pan of chicken feed 
in one hand, and a pail of water 
in the other. 

‘*Mary Ellen, aren’t you coming 
to the picnic? I’m going in my 
white dress with the tucks and the 
all-over-worked waist and the 
lemon sash, and—and mama says 
I can wear my new beads! Aren’t 
you coming, too, Mary Ellen?’’ 

**No, I’m not!’’ 

The sharpness of this retort 
startled Elizabeth down from her 
toes so abruptly that she scraped 
her nose on the fence. 

‘*My, aren’t you cross!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I should think you’d 
want to come. There’s going to 
be candy, and cake, and pies, and 
lemonade, and fireworks, two set 
pieces, before we come back, and 
most of us are going in the bus, 
with Charles Henry driving, and 
—Mary Ellen!’’ 

Mary Ellen had started for the 
back door, but she stopped and 
looked over her shoulder. 

‘*What?’’ 

Elizabeth’s nose reappeared. 

**T’ve got a new hat.’’ 

**T don’t care. ’’ 

**Tt’s awful pretty.’’ 

**Don’t care if ’tis!’’ 

‘*You’re mean, Mary Ellen!’’ 

Mary Ellen made no reply; she 
gathered up her pan and her bucket 
again, and started for the house. 

**T guess you’d be mean, too,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘if you had to 
stay at home to mind the baby, 
and feed hens, and patch John 
Sylvester, and watch Louisa Alice 
—and if you hadn’t any dress, or any hat, or 
any anything at all to go to a picnic in—unless 
it was just one big, old, all-over patch!’’ 

Then she closed the blind door, and peeped 
through it cautiously to make sure that the 
more prosperous Elizabeth had withdrawn her 
nose from the top of the intervening fence. 

Elizabeth had done so; in fact, she had dis- 
appeared into her own house, in order to be 
arrayed like Solomon in all his glory. She 
was the only little girl at the Barbarys’, and 
prosperity smiled upon her. She had sets of 
ribbon bows for her ‘‘pigtails’’ that matched 
her amazing sashes, and a new hat was not 
the event of a lifetime; in the cream-colored 
Queen Anne cottage with the crimson rambler 
on the back porch and the well-kept lawns and 
the garden hose, a new hat was merely a 
passing incident. 

But no new hat came to Mary Ellen. In the 
first place, the old house of the Tibbals had not 
been painted for such a long time that what 
was left of the original coat was all blistered 
and curling off; then there was not even grass 
in the back yard, for the hens had scratched 
it all up, and there was always a curious line 
of wash out. Mrs. Tibbals, Mary Ellen’s 
mother, had to work out by the day to help the 
shiftless Mr. Tibbals make both ends meet, 
and the wash never got done; from Monday 
morning to Sunday night it straggled along 
the old clothes-line, while Mary Ellen hung it 
out and took it in piecemeal, tended the two- 
year-old baby, mended the clothes of Louisa 
Alice and John Sylvester, and made a vain, 
but valiant, effort to patch Mr. Tibbals. Mary 
Ellen was nearly thirteen, and she could not 
remember that she had ever done anything 
else in her life, except to go to school for a few 
hours a day in winter when her mother could 
Spare her. 

To-day she had charge of Florence Mirabel, 
who was sound asleep in her crib in the corner. 
Louisa Alice and John Sylvester were out look- 
ing for wild blackberries on the hill. Mary 
Ellen would have liked to go with them, but 
she had been carefully instructed to ‘‘mind 
baby,’’ and feed the hens, and pare the pota- 
toes, and sweep the hall, and put out the wash. 
The multiplicity of her duties was not unusual, 
nor was the refusal to let her go to the picnic; 
yet to-day, of all days, she rebelled; in her 
secret soul she hated hens, she hated washes, 
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MARY 


“GET IN,” 


SAID MARY ELLEN. 


she hated potatoes, she almost hated Florence 
Mirabel. She had been wanting to go to that 
picnic for weeks, and once she had almost 
thought she was going; that was when Miss 
Batter gave her mother the old white dress 
that ‘‘could be cut over for Mary Ellen.’’ But 
it was cut up into two for Florence Mirabel, 
not so much from favoritism as from the 
necessity of providing the rapidly growing 
baby with the garments of civilization. 

It was a hot day, but the old house was 
damp and cool. Mary Ellen went cautiously 
through the front hall, and applied her eye to 
the blind door there. When Elizabeth went 
by in her best dress, with her new hat, Mary 
Ellen would be able to see her without being 
seen. It was an excruciating moment, that—to 
watch her neighbor, spick and span and smi- 
ling, emerge, pass, and disappear on her trium- 
phant progress toward the yellow omnibus, 
the shore, the pies, the layer-cakes, the candy, 
the fireworks! 

Mary Ellen’s chin trembled, and she winked 
hard. The hat was certainly lovely; it was 
more, it was amazing—so little of Elizabeth 
appeared below it, except her tucked skirt, her 
white-stockinged legs, and her white shoes. 
Besides, there was a wreath of baby roses round 
the crown, and a bow of blue satin ribbon. 

‘*My,’’ thought Mary Ellen, ‘‘ain’t it pretty! 
It’s the one I wanted, too; I wanted it like 
smoke !’’ 

She kept her eye glued to the broken shutter 
until the last glint of Elizabeth’s finery van- 
ished; then she walked slowly back into the 
kitchen and sat down on the floor. In her 
misery she scorned a chair; she preferred to 
sit on the floor. There she thought long and 
bitterly ; in her mind’s eye she saw old Charles 
Henry, the village stage-driver, sitting up on 
the yellow omnibus; she saw the girls and 
boys inside it, with the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and Miss Batter; she saw the 
lunch-baskets tied on behind. It made Mary 
Ellen’s mouth water to think of them; there 
would be sardines, and sandwiches, and sugar 
cookies ; there would be — 

But at this point the door opened, and two 
very dirty and very ragged children appeared. 

‘*Mary Ellen, we didn’t get more’n a quart 
of blackberries, ’’ said Louisa Alice, ‘‘and there 
ain’t any huckleberries, and Johnny Sylves- 
tér’s teared a hole in the seat of his pants!’’ 


@y Mary Imlay Taylor. 


“JERRY'S AWFUL FAST. 
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I'LL DRIVE LIKE SMOKE.” 


Mary Ellen’s dream was over. She rose, and 
turned John Sylvester round. There was a 
rent in the back of his blue overalls out of all 


proportion to their size. The usages of polite | 


society required its immediate repair. 

‘*John Sylvester,’’ said his eldest sister, 
‘*take off your pants this minute! You haven’t 
sense enough to be allowed to wear ’em when 
there’s a bramble anywhere at all, and I’ve a 
mind to give you the biggest lickin’ you ever 
had!’’ 

John Sylvester, aged eight and very chubby, 
wept. ‘‘I didn’t see them thorns!’’ he sobbed. 

‘*Haven’t you got eyes?’’ retorted Mary 
Ellen, indignantly. ‘‘You’ll have to stay in 
now, anyway, until I patch ’em. Louisa Alice, 
you go and take Florence Mirabel out in the 
yard, and keep the flies off her. That new 
doctor says flies pizen folks.’’ 

‘*Flies ain’t snakes,’’ said Louisa Alice, 
stolidly. ‘‘I don’t mind ’em except when they 
crawl and buzz.’’ 

‘*He lets on that they’re vicious,’’ replied 
Mary Ellen, ‘‘and I guess he knows. He’s 
old and bald, and wears specs. ’’ 

‘* *Lizabeth Barbary says her mama says he’s 
makin’ love to Miss Batter, ’’ said Louisa Alice, 
eating blackberries. 

‘*My sakes!’’ exclaimed Mary Ellen. 

Then she sighed ; Miss Batter’s name brought 
back the picnic. Again she pictured the yellow | 
omnibus, and this time it was vanishing in a 
cloud of dust, while the merry voices sang 
‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Meanwhile, | 
she must patch John Sylvester’s overalls. 
Mary Ellen had always been good at patching. 
She could almost match the overalls, but she 
did not. Instead, she shut her thin little 
mouth with a snap and cut out a large square 
patch from an old piece of Turkey-red cotton; 
it was a flagrant patch that could be seen a 
mile away. Then she sewed it firmly on the 
overalls with bright green cotton thread. 

‘*There,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess they won’t 
want me to patch any more! I hope they’ll 
yell, and yell, and yell, they’ll be so mad just 
to see John Sylvester turn round!’’ She helped 
the poor culprit into his overalls. John Syl- 
vester wailed. ‘‘O Mary Ellen, I ain’t never 
seen such a patch! I ain’t agoin’ to!’’ 

**Yes, you will, too; I guess you ain’t goin’ 
to scare people goin’ without ’em. You go and 
feed the hens; you hear, John Sylvester? If 
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you don’t, ’ll—I’ll tell papa who 
sat down on his hat, and if I 
do —_ 

John Sylvester stopped sob- 
bing. ‘‘What, Mary Ellen?’’ 
he asked, anxiously. 

**Tf I do—I guess you’ll wish 
there’d been two patches ’stead 
of one. Now you go feed the 
hens. ’’ 

He went, and with him went 
that amazing patch. Mary Ellen 
viewed it much as an anarchist 
views a bomb; it was a bomb 
thrown in her rebellion. She 
watched its flight to the hen- 
house; then she peeped out and 
saw Louisa Alice solemnly shooing 
flies off the baby. The house was 
still; only the old clock ticked 
jerkily; the fire was out; the 
potatoes were not pared. Mary 
Ellen put on her old brown straw 
hat and tied the strings tight 
under her chin; then she took off 
her ragged apron, and slipping 
cautiously out the front door, locked 
it and put the key under the mat. 
Then she ran—ran like a fright- 
ened deer—down the road, ducked 
under the old snake fence, and 
made for her grandfather’s barn. 

Her grandfather was too feeble 
to go anywhere; he usually sat on 
the front piazza with his daughter- 
in-law. He was her mother’s 
father, and he and his eldest son 
never took much notice of poor 
Mrs. Tibbals, who had married 
unfortunately, and who had been 
made to feel it. But Mary Ellen 
was a privileged person, and went 
to and fro, receiving very little 
favor, but undisturbed. She did 
not go to the house now; instead, 
she cautiously hitched up Jerry, 
her grandfather’s mild old horse, 
and climbing up into the dilapi- 
dated buggy, drove slowly and 
carefully out of the stable yard, 
through the cow pasture, into the 
lane. She thrust her head out from 
under the leather top and gazed 
back at the house, but no one appeared at 
either door or window. 

Mary Ellen drew a long breath and cracked 
her whip. ‘‘Get up!’’ she said, eagerly. 
‘Jerry, get up! We've got to go lickety-split 
or we won’t ever get there in time for pie.’’ 

Jerry flourished his tail, plunged slightly, 
and set off at a safe but rapid amble. He had 
been driven by Mary Ellen before, and his 
ideas on speed did not entirely coincide with 
hers. Still, they made fair progress. Of course 
Mary Ellen knew it was wicked, yet there 
was a thrill of wild delight at the escape, and 
the prospect of the shore, the luncheon, the 
fireworks. She even forgot her patched dress 
and the holes in her shoes; she entirely 
forgot Louisa Alice, who would have liked to 
go, too, and Florence Mirabel, and poor John 
Sylvester, who was trying to sidle round the 
yard without exposing his back to the public 
view. 

The air was sweet; they had been cutting 
rye in Mr. Blackburn’s field, and there—right 
in front of her—was a ground-squirrel on the 
gray stone wall by the wayside. Overhead 
the trees arched superbly, and a bird whistled 
to his mate. Mary Ellen drove steadily; once 
in a while she cracked her whip, and Jerry 
flourished his tail to induce her to think he 
| was hurrying. Presently the village water- 
| trough appeared. Regardless of Mary Ellen’s 
| efforts, Jerry proceeded to crane out his neck 
‘and submerge his nose in the water. Mary 

Ellen stood up, and gave him a sharp crack 
| with the reins, but Jerry went on drinking; 
| he never even wagged an ear. 
| ‘Little girl, little girl!’ cried an eager 
voice. ‘*Where are you going?’’ 

Mary Ellen sat down, and seemed turned to 
stone. But the next moment she breathed 
easier, for it was only two women, one of 
whom she recognized as Mrs. Lemon, a neigh- 
bor who never spoke to the Tibbalses except 
when she paid for her wash. These two 
women could not intend to arrest her. 

‘I’m just driving,’’ said Mary Ellen, but 
her heart quaked. 

**Oh, please drive me over to Sparkins Cen- 
ter!’’ cried the younger woman, who was 









telephoned, and he may be dying, and I can’t 
get a horse in the place.’’ 
‘*No, that’s so,’”’ said Mary Ellen. ‘‘Charles 





| weeping. ‘*My baby’s had a fall, they’ve just. 
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Ilenry’s gone to the picnic, and Mr. Black- 
burn’s down to Sightly, mowing, and Lem 
Wilson’s horse has glanders.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you’!l take me, won’t you?’’ sobbed the 
poor young mother. ‘‘If my baby dies —’’ 

‘*Of course she’ll take you, ’’ interposed Mrs. 
Lemon. ‘‘She’s Tibbals’s little girl, and 
Mrs. Tibbals does my wash. What’s your 
name, child?”’ 


‘*Mary Ellen, and I can’t. I’m—I’m going 


to the picnic. ”’ ° 
‘*Well, I never!’’ said Mrs. Lemon, indig- 
nantly. ‘*‘Why —’’ 


‘‘Q mother, hush!’’ cried the other. ‘‘She 
doesn’t understand. Mary Ellen, my baby 
may—may die while I’m standing here. 
Please take me, and I’!I—I’ll pay anything!’’ 

**One dollar,’’ said Mrs. Lemon, firmly. 

But Mary Ellen’s heart had melted; she had 
never seen any one ery before without getting 
a red nose, and Mrs. Crandall looked so pretty. 

‘*Get in,’? said Mary Ellen. ‘‘ Jerry’s 
awful fast. I’ll drive like smoke, and I 
guess the baby’!l live till we get there. ’’ 

They climbed in, and Mary Ellen drove. 
She had a wild hope that she could discharge 
this sad duty and still get to the picnic. 

All the way the poor young mother sobbed 
out her grief and anxiety. Entrusting the baby 
to a cousin, she had left home early, and had 
come over to see her mother. Evidently the 
cousin had not watched the baby, who was 
two years old and able to creep about. It had 
had a terrible fall, and the cousin had tele- 
phoned for her. That was all she knew, but 
the agony of her dread grew and grew. It 
grew on Mary Ellen; she began to feel that 
she must get there, or else the baby would die. 
She forgot the picnic, she even forgot the 
lunch-baskets ; she urged the placid Jerry with 
every art known to the female charioteer—she 
elucked, she seesawed the reins, she cracked 
her whip, she coaxed; and thus cajoled, Jerry 
traveled at a speed that would have amazed 
his owner, and probably amazed himself. 

‘‘Oh, if I’d only stayed at home!’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Crandall. ‘‘If I’d only taken care of 
baby myself !’’ 

‘Now, Annabel,’’ said Mrs. Lemon, ‘‘don’t 
worry. The baby’!l be all right.’’ 

‘*He won’t; he’ll die, and it will be my 
fault! No one has a right to leave a two-year- 
old child with any one as young as Jane. O 
Mary Ellen, hurry, hurry!’’ 

Mary Ellen hurried all she could, but through 
her being a new thought was slowly but 
surely making itself felt; she had left Florence 
Mirabel with Louisa Alice, and Louisa Alice 


was only ten! Suppose that she let the baby | 


fall down the well! The horror of this idea 
shook Mary Ellen’s soul. Like the poor, fran- 
tic mother, she had left Florence Mirabel to | 
the care of a young and flighty creature. 

At last they turned the curve and drove 4 
to the white house among the hemlocks. 
woman came running out. 

‘*“O Mrs. Crandall!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you’ ve come—the baby’s crying for you!’’ 

Mrs. Crandall gasped. 
—he isn’t dead yet?’’ And she jumped out 
and ran into the house, followed by Mrs. 
Lemon and the woman. 

Pale with fright, Mary Ellen secured old 
Jerry at the hitching-post. Then, very tim- 
idly, she went into the hall. She crept up- 
stairs, and peeped in at an open door. She 
saw a pleasant bedroom, with a matting on 
the floor, and a big white bed and a crib, and 
some pictures. Mrs. Lemon and the doctor 
stood beside the crib. On her knees on the 
floor was young Mrs. Crandall, and in her 
arms was a little white wax doll of a baby. 
It was so still that Mary Ellen heard herself 
breathe. ‘Then the doctor spoke: 

‘*Tt’s a miracle he wasn’t killed; the little 
girl let him fall and roll ali the way down- 
stairs, but—well, we’ll pull him through. ’’ 

Mrs. Crandall clasped the baby closer, and 
tears were running down her face. ‘‘He might 
have been killed!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I’ll never, 
never leave him with any one again! O 
doctor, you’re sure he’s better ?’’ 

The doctor smiled reassuringly. ‘‘He was 
better just the moment his mother got here.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that blessed little girl who brought 
me!’’ cried Mrs. Crandall. ‘‘Mother, have 
you paid her?’”’ 

Mrs. Lemon started. ‘‘Bless me, no! 1 
was so worried that I clean forgot it!’’ 

**T don’t want it,’’ said Mary Ellen, from 
the door. ‘‘I ain’t going to take it. I guess 
Jerry and I are glad we were there to take 
you, and—and, anyway, I’m too wicked for a 
dollar !’’ She turned and fled. 

The awfulness of what might have happened 
tore her poor little heart; she ran out and untied 
Jerry, and got into the buggy. Then she drove 
very fast indeed, for Jerry was going home, 
and he was hungry. In the barn again, Mary 
Ellen unhitched him with trembling fingers 
and put him into his stall; then she ran all the 
way, and unlocking the front door, plunged 
out into the yard. Louisa Alice was slowly 
and faithfully keeping flies off the sleeping 
baby, and John Sylvester was standing with 
his back against the hen-house. 

‘*Mary Ellen,’’ cried Louisa Alice, ‘‘where 
have you been? Me and John Sylvester and 
Florence Mirabel is starved !’’ 








her knees and covered Florence Mirabel with 
kisses; then she rose. 

‘*John Sylvester,’’ she said, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘l guess I know it’s good to have 
you and Louisa Alice and Florence Mirabel; 
anyway, she isn’t down the well. Take off 
your overalls again, and I’ll patch ’em good. ’’ 

Late that afternoon Elizabeth Barbary’s 
nose came over the fence near where her 
neighbor was patching John Sylvester’s blue 
overalls with a blue patch. 

‘*O Mary Ellen, we just had the best time, 
and we ate all the pie, and we had lemonade, 
and Sally Jenkins swallered two seeds; her 
mama’s afraid she’ll have appendages. And 
Charles Pond burnt his nose with a cracker, 
and we all came home, and here’s some cake 
I saved for you!’’ 

As she spoke she held it up, and Mary Ellen 
came to get a chocolate layer cake, four stories 
high, with little whirligigs of pink icing on 
top of the chocolate frosting. 

‘*Tt’s awful nice cake, Mary Ellen,’’ said 
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Elizabeth. ‘‘James Stockchester ate so much 
of it he was sick, and —’’ 

‘*Elizabeth !’’ called her mother. 

**T’ve got to go. I’m sorry you didn’t come, 
Mary Ellen, but just you eat that cake!’’ 

Mary Ellen looked at it longingly, and her 
chin trembled. Then she walked into the 
house and cut the slice exactly in two. 

‘*Here, John Sylvester, here’s a piece of 
eake.’’ She looked at the other half; it was 
such a heavenly-looking cake, but she knew 





she was unworthy. ‘‘Louisa Alice,’’ she} 
called, firmly, ‘‘here’s a piece for you. I—I 
guess you’ve earned it.’’ 

Louisa Alice sniffed. ‘‘I just guess I did. 
I never saw so many flies as tried and tried 
to get on Florence Mirabel to pizen her, and 
you were gone hours and hours!’’ 

Conseience-stricken, Mary Ellen sat down, 





cakeless, and went on patching. She was 
thinking of the young mother and the little | 
white wax baby that had been so nearly killed, | 
and she was glad even to patch. 





SHE STOPPED, AGHAST. IN HER SON'S HAND LAY A BEAUTIFUL WHITE AND 
SILVER BEADED BAG. 


ec MOTHERT CHRISTMAS 





N justice to all three of the 
pagers young people, it should 

be said at once that they did 
not in the least realize what they 
| were doing. For two years now 
|they had given their mother something for 
Christmas that they themselves wished to 
| have i in the house. It had worked beautifully. 
| Mrs. Kendall had seemed pleased enough—and 


|they had got what they specially wanted. It 
“Then I’m in time | 


is not strange, then, perhaps, that this year, 
when the young Kendalls came to think up 
what to buy as a Christmas present for their 
mother, their own needs—and not their 
mother’s—dominated their minds. 

Caroline, sixteen years old, Fannie, eighteen, 
and Ned, twenty-two, were discussing the 
matter early in December one day at dinner, 
when their mother was absent at a club meet- 
ing. They had the table quite to themselves ; 
their father had telephoned that he should be 
late, and that they must not wait. 

‘‘What are you girls going to give her?’’ 
asked Ned. 

‘*Oh, we’ve thought of two or three things, ’’ 


said Caroline, ‘‘but we want to make sure not | going up-stairs, left their father to his thoughts 
; —and John Kendall’s thoughts just then were 
| of Christmas presents. 

never hit upon the thing I’m going to give.’’ | 
| lemonade glasses! No wonder mother never 


to give the same thing you do.’’ 

Ned laughed. ‘‘There’s nodanger. You’d 
‘*What’s that?’’ 
‘*A lemonade pitcher and a dozen good-sized 


glasses that will hold more than a thimbleful,’’ 


said Ned. 

‘*Well, I think I shall give her a Morris- 
chair for the parlor,’’ declared Fannie, ‘‘a 
good solid one. I’ve been saving up my allow- 
ance for it for weeks. There isn’t a thing in 
there fit for a man to sit on.’’ 

At the sudden laugh from her brother and 
sister, Fannie blushed. 

‘*Well, you know how it is,’’ she protested. 
‘*There’s nothing but spindle-leg gilt and lady 
chairs in there. I was so mortified last week, 
when the club committee met here. Poor Jerry 
Newcomb tried three chairs before he finally 
dared to let down his whole weight; and then 
he selected the sofa. I said to myself that 
night that before the year was out I’d havea 
chair in there that he could sit in.’’ 


‘*Especially as you thought he might want ! 
to sit in some chair there quite often the! got one of the children’s things yet.’’ 


coming winter,’’ observed Caroline. 

**Of course! We’re doing committee work. ’’ 

Caroline laughed. Then she gave a long 
sigh. ‘‘I’m going to give mother a tennis set, ’’ 
she vouchsafed. 

‘**Mother—a tennis set!’’ It was an explosive 
cry from both Fannie and Ned. 

As they said the words, an outer door shut 
quietly, and a man entered the hall; but so 
absorbed were the young people that they did 


Mary Ellen said nothing; she dropped: on | not notice him. They were consequently not 














aware that their father, coming 
toward the open dining - room 
door, had paused in surprise at 
hearing their words. 

‘*Well, why not?’’ Caroline 
said, defiantly. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I give mother 
a tennis set?’’ 

‘*But mother doesn’t play tennis,’’ ventured 
Fannie. 

‘*Well, neither will she sit in your Morris- 
chair, nor drink lemonade from Ned’s glasses. ’’ 

‘*But mother would like them to offer to her 
guests, ’’ said Ned. 

‘**Then why won’t she like my present for 
the same reason? I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t like to offer a nice game of tennis to 
our guests as well as a stuffy old Morris-chair, 
or a set of silly glasses. And, as for father —’’ 

Mr. Kendall came forward. 

‘*Well, what about father?’’ he asked. 

‘*We’ve just been talking about Christmas 
presents for mother,’’ Fannie explained ; ‘‘and 
I think Caroline was going to begin on yours. 
So you see it was high time we stopped.’’ 

After dinner Ned went out, and the girls, 


A tennis set, a Morris-chair, and a set of 


seemed to care about her presents! But would 
she care if they were different? Suddenly 
John Kendall determined to find out. 

In the days that followed he learned that 
his wife would like several things very much 
if she had them—and they were not lemonade 
glasses, or a Morris-chair, or a tennis set. He 
learned, too, that the lemonade glasses were 
really for Ned, the Morris-chair for Fannie, 
and the tennis set for Caroline. 

It was thoughtlessness; he realized that, for 
all three of his children loved their mother 
dearly. But they must be made to think! 

For some days John Kendall pondered the 
matter. Then one slippery morning Mrs. 
Kendall fell and sprained her ankle. She 
would not be able to do any more Christmas 
shopping. 

‘*But, John,’’ she lamented on the twentieth 
day of December, ‘‘what shall I do? I haven’t 


John Kendall felt that here was his chance. 
‘Suppose you let me get the presents? I 
shall be glad to do it.’’ 

His wife sighed. ‘‘I don’t see, dear, but 


that I shall have to let you,’’ she answered. 
‘Of course you can do it.’’ 

‘Of course I can; only,’’—he hesitated a 
moment, —‘‘only I should want you to promise 
to be satisfied with what I got.’’ 

‘*Why, of course I should be! I was going 
to get books for Ned—a good set of Thackeray 





| bag—white and silver. 


or Stevenson. And for the girls—oh, there 
are quantities of things the girls would like: 
gloves— they wear six and a quarter; and 
Fannie has been hinting for a pearl bar-pin, 
and Caroline has been asking right out for a 
watch. Then of course there are always 
handkerchiefs and bags—they are good at 
any time. I had thought of a beaded bag for 
Fannie. There are some beauties at Harring- 
ton’s. I should have got one for myself if I 
could have afforded it; but of course it’s silly 
for me to have one. I think Fannie would 
like one of those white and silver ones best— 


| at least, I think they are the prettiest. ’’ 


‘*White and silver.’? Mr. Kendall took out 
his note-book. 

‘Yes. Just select what you think best. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I will, and you must agree to be satis- 
fied. Will you?’”’ 

‘*Of course I shal], John. You know that.’ 

He put into his pocket the note-book, in 
which he had made a single entry, ‘‘ Beaded 
Harrington’s. ’’ 

Once or twice before Christmas Mrs. Ken- 
dall asked her husband about the presents he 
was to buy for her to give to the children. 
He always answered, ‘‘ Yes, yes, it will be all 
right. You know you promised to leave it all 
tome.’’ But when the evening of the twenty- 
fourth came, and there was still no sign of 
anything for her to give to her son and two 
daughters, she ventured to speak once again. 

** John, you—you did get something for the 
children—for me to give them, didn’t you?’’ 
she questioned. 

‘*Why, yes, dear, of course I did! I didn’t 
bring them home until to-night. I did them 
all up at the office and labeled them in your 
name. They’re all ready to go on the table 
to-morrow. ’’ 

**What are they ?’’ 

‘*You promised to be satisfied; so I’m not 
going to let you see them till to-morrow, when 
the children open them. ’’ 

‘**O John! I know you’ve been extravagant! 
1 can tell by the guilty way you act. You’ve 
bought every single one of those things I 
mentioned. I know you have!’’ 

‘*Indeed, I haven’t,’’ replied her husband. 

It was the custom of the Kendall family to 
open the Christmas presents they got from each 
other at the table, after breakfast. Usually, 
they took turns in untying the mysterious 
packages grouped about their plates or chairs; 
but on this Christmas morning Mr. Kendall 
suggested that he should first open all his pres- 
ents, and that then mother, Fannie, Caroline, 
and Ned should open theirs. After a teasing 
laugh at ‘‘father’s hurry to see what he’d got, ’’ 
his proposal was agreed to. 

His tissue-covered, ribbon-tied packages were 
found to contain four neckties,, six handker- 
chiefs, a book, and a pocketbook. When these 
were arranged in all their glory on the table 
before him, and he had properly thanked the 


| givers, he turned to his wife. 


‘*Now, mother,’’ he said. 
‘*But mine are so big!’’ she said, as she 


| gazed from the bulky packages on the table to 


the huge, sheet-draped object at one side. 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ interposed Fannie, quickly. 
**T couldn’t afford enough red ribbon for mine, 
but I did do it up in white.’’ 

Her mother lifted the sheet that concealed 
it. ‘*Oh—a Morris-chair!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kendall. Only John Kendall noticed the 
wistfulness in her voice as she spoke. ‘*I— 
I’m sure I thank you very much, my dear.’’ 

**Yes,’’ cried Fannie, eagerly, ‘‘I thought 
you’d like it! It’s for the parlor, you know.’’ 

**The parlor!’’ Mrs. Kendall spoke as if 
she were not quite sure that she should like 
a Morris-chair in that room. 

‘*Yes. You know you haven’t a thing in 
there, not one, that you could offer to—toa 
heavy person,’’ Fannie explained. 

Caroline and Ned giggled. 

‘“‘Oh, but what is this?’’ Mrs. Kendall 
picked at a somewhat awkwardly tied bow 
of red ribbon. ‘‘ ‘Merry Christmas to Mother 
from Ned,’ ’’ she read aloud from the little 
card accompanying the gift. ‘*Oh—glasses!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ned. ‘‘I thought maybe you’d 
like something that had some size to them to 
send up the lemonade in.’’ 

‘*Why—of course. And thank you so much! 
They’re very pretty.’’ 

The next gift was a beautiful gold-mounted 
fountain pen from Mr. Kendall, for which she 
gave fervent thanks. 

**O John, how could you know that that’s 
just what I wanted ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Little bird told me. But you have another 
present there. What’s that?’’ 

“‘This is ‘With love from Caroline,’ ’’ read 
Mrs. Kendall, picking up another card. A 
moment later she fell back in ill-concealed 
amazement, staring at the object she had taken 
from the open package before her. ‘‘A tennis- 
racket!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, there’s a whole set there,’’ explained 
Caroline. ‘‘And you know there’s a perfectly 
beautiful place for it out behind the house. 
Now, mother mine, you’ve got the finest tennis 
set in town to offer to the boys and girls who 
come here. They’ll simply rave over it, 
mother !’’ 

‘‘Why—how delightful!’? murmured Mrs. 
Kendall. ‘‘I’m sure I’m very much obliged. ”’ 

If there was a faint and gentle sarcasm in 
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her voice, no one noticed it except her hus- 
band, and all he said was, ‘‘Now, Fannie, let’s 
have yours.’’ 

‘*All right, father. ’’ 

With manifest alacrity Fannie reached for a 
small flat package that proved to be a box of 
pretty handkerchiefs from her sister. She 
had opened two or three other packages before 
she turned to the bulky object that had stood 
all the time by her chair. 

**T saved this till the last because it was the 
biggest !’’ she exclaimed, happily, stooping to | 
pick up the card. ‘‘Oh, this is mother’s gift. | 
Why, it’s a tea-table!’’ she finished, in a dis- 
appointed tone of voice, as the wrappings fell 
away under her fingers. 

Mrs. Kendall half-started from her chair. 

‘*Why, John,’’ she began, turning reproach- 
ful eyes on her husband. ‘‘I never said —’’ 
She stopped helplessly. Her husband had 
begun to speak. 

“T might as well own up right now, chil- 
dren,’’ he said. ‘‘I bought the presents for 
your mother to give you, and I thought I’d 
surprise her with them just as much as I did 
you. I got a tea-table as her gift to you, 
Fannie, as you see. I knew she’d like to have 
you have it. It will be so nice for you to 
serve tea from, when your friends drop in.’’ 

‘*But—but they don’t drink tea, father— 
mine don’t,’’? murmured Fannie, with a per- 
plexed frown. 

‘*Well, your mother’s do, anyway,’’ said 
Mr. Kendall, cheerfully. ‘‘I heard her say 
only last week how much she wanted one for 
the parlor. And now you have it.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I have it.’’ Fannie laughed. 
‘*And—thank you very much, mother,’’ she 
hastened to add. 

‘*But, my dear, I—I did not —’’ began Mrs. 
Kendall, speaking to 
her daughter, but 
looking at her hus- 








band; ‘“‘I—I did 
not —’’ She stopped 
helplessly. 


**No, you didn’t tell 
me to get a tea-table, 
I’ll admit, ’’ said Mr. 
Kendall. ‘‘But you 
promised to be satis- 
fied with what I did 
get. Now, Caroline, 
it’s your turn.’’ 

Caroline laughed a 
little nervously. 

‘*T’m going to begin 
right away with Tyr, ore own 
pag gi ll ro STATE ba ak IN 1911. 
—and I know mother’s just longing to know 
what she’s given me. Why, it’s—Letters!”’’ 
she finished, when the boxful of small, lettered 
squares of pasteboard met her eyes. The tone 
of her voice was unmistakable. Caroline par- 
ticularly detested the game of Letters. 

Once more Mrs. Kendall half-started from 
her chair. ‘‘John, John!’’ she remonstrated. 

‘*Yes, Letters,’’ Mr. Kendall said to Caro- 
line. ‘‘Now you have something worth while 
to offer your mother’s friends when they come 
in for a social afternoon. You know how 
your mother likes Letters—and there wasn’t 
a box of decent ones left in the house. She 
told me so the other day. But now you have 
some for her, and for her friends, haven’t 
you?’’ 

Caroline flushed painfully. She threw a 
quick glance into her sister’s face, then into 
her brother’s. Both Fannie and Ned were 
looking uncomfortable. 

Caroline hastily put down the box of Letters 
and picked up another package to open. 

When Ned’s turn came, his father noticed 
that, with apparent carelessness, he slipped 
one rather small square package to one side 
under the mass of papers and ribbons. He 
was not surprised, therefore, when, with a fine 
flourish, Ned thanked everybody for the gifts, 
and leaned back in his chair as if he had fin- 
ished—although he had opened no present 
from his mother. 

*“‘Oh, but there’s another one yet!’’ cried 
his father. ‘‘Right there under the corner of 
those papers. See?’’ 

‘*Why, so there is,’? murmured Ned. ‘‘Well, 
mother, what do you suppose this is?’’ He 
pulled at the ribbon bow. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, but I hope —’’ 
She stopped, aghast. In her son’s hand lay 
a beautiful white and silver beaded bag. 
‘John!’ she cried, turning to her husband, 
in dismay. ‘‘John, I know I promised to be 
Satisfied, but what can you be thinking of?’’ 

“*T’ll tell you, dear.’’ Mr. Kendall led his 
wife toward the door, carefully supporting 
her still limping steps. ‘‘But suppose I tell 
you—outside?’’ 

In the dining-room, after the door was 
closed, there was a moment of silence. Then, 
from a youth who was balancing a beaded 
bag in his hand, there came a low-voiced 
utterance : 

‘*Well, girls, I guess that next year we won’t 
be giving mother lemonade glasses, a Morris- 
chair, and a tennis set.’’ 

**T should say not!’’ choked Caroline and 
Fannie together, half-laughing, half-crying; 
and Caroline added: 

‘*Whatever we do give her next year, it will 

















be for herself—if it has to be a—a hair switch, 
or a set of false teeth!’’ ~ 

‘*As if she needed either of those, bless her 
heart!’’ cried Fannie, loyally. 


‘*Well, anyhow, there are three presents 
she’ll get this year,’’ put in Ned, ‘‘a bead 
bag, a box of Letters —’’ 

‘*And a tea-table!’’ said Fannie, joyously. 


ZeNEW COUNTRY SCHOOL 


increased cost of living 
in America has been to 


Orn of the results of the By W. K ‘Tate 
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that is genuine and universal, 
if not wholly altruistic. 

This interest in the welfare 
of the farmer is showing itself in many 
ways. The national and the state govern- 
ments are spending millions of dollars to spread 
the agricultural knowledge that will insure an 
increased productivity of the soil. The agri- 
cultural expert has left the academic shades of 
the college and experiment station, and upon the 
actual field of the farmer is demonstrating the 
application of scientific principles to agricul- 
ture. State and nation are beginning to unite 
their forces to improve the methods of finan- 
cing farm operations and of marketing the 
crops in order that the farmer himself may 
reap a greater share of the fruits of his labors. 
Social forces are combining to render more 
satisfactory the life of the men and women in 
the country. 

The farmers themselves have not been slow 
to respond to the new conditions. Codéperation 
is gradually taking the place of purely indi- 
vidual effort, and country life in America will 


in time assume the sta- | 


bility that it has at- 
tained elsewhere. 

As elements in this 
rural stability, social 
institutions will play an 
important part. Even 
the allurements of 
wealth are not sufficient 
to hold an_ intelligent 
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farmer in a community that does not offer 
satisfactory educational and social opportuni- 
ties for himself, his wife, and his children. 
In sections that do not develop the codperation 
and the social cohesion necessary to maintain 
a good school there is a noticeable decrease in 
farm productivity. Sections that build and 
maintain good schools have usually succeeded 
in getting along with them an improved social 
life. The inhabitant of the city is just begin- 
ning to realize the vital connection between the 
cost of a pound of butter, or a dozen eggs, and 
the equipment of the schoolhouse and the train- 
ing of the teacher in the rural sections that 
furnish his food-supply. 

The improved status of agriculture is bring- 
ing with it a tendency for more 
ambitious men and women to 
remain on the farm. They are 
not satisfied with an imperfect 
country school. 

We are all familiar with the 
shoe-box type of country school 
that until now has prevailed 
in most rural sections of the 
United States. The building 
was the accompaniment of a 
shifting population that was 
unwilling to build a school- 
house more permanent than its 
own probable period of resi- 
dence. The house was usually 
planned by a country carpenter, who made it 
a copy in miniature of the country church, 
without any attempt to adapt it especially to 
school purposes. 

This condition of affairs is rapidly changing. 
Within the last ten years nearly every state 
department of education in the United States 
has issued a bulletin containing plans for com- 
fortable and convenient schoolhouses. The 
buildings frequently provide special rooms for 
manual training and domestic science, and 
usually an auditorium. Several of our states 
employ a school architect and building inspec- 
tor to insure proper sanitation and adaptation 
to purpose. Many states contribute from the 
state treasury a percentage of the cost of the 
country schoolhouse built in accordance with 
approved plans. 

City school systems have for years enjoyed 


SSF 


the advantage of having a 
trained administrator and 
supervisor, removed at least 


| direct attention to the rural G Country Schools _ one step from the accidents 
districts, and to awaken a con- tor- Sout rolina f Politics. Until now, we 
| cern for the farmer’s welfare h Carolin have thrown few safeguards 


about the country school. 
There is a growing sentiment 
in favor of the appointment 
of state and county educational officials by 
boards or commissions, just as our university 
presidents and city superintendents are now | 
selected. The general adoption of this 
plan will give the country school an 
opportunity for consistent, harmonious 
development. 

Most of the progressive states now 
have a state supervisor of rural schools, 
who devotes himself entirely to the 
study of the country schools, and to 
making and carrying out plans for their 
improvement. 

The county is slowly but surely 
becoming the unit of administration and 
supervision. The county superintend- 
ency of schools is an office destined to 
increase in influence, prestige, and 
remuneration. When the appointment 
is made by a county board of education, 
the superintendent becomes the expert 
educational engineer of his county. 
| The more efficient he becomes, however, the 
| more clearly it will be seen that he is not able 
| to do his work without expert assistance. In 
;many of the progressive states, the county 
| superintendent has already under his direction 
| district superintendents, or county supervisors, 
| of rural schools. 
| Many of the country teachers are untrained 
!and inexperienced. Probably the best place 

for training these teachers is their own school- 
rooms; the demonstration method is most 
effective. 








THE COUNTY SUPERVISOR. 


HE State of Kentucky last year employed 
T nearly a hundred rural school supervisors. 

Three years ago, one county in South | 
Carolina employed a supervisor of rural schools 
as an experiment; to-day, one-half the coun- | 
ties of the state have adopted the plan. | 
Through the beneficent assistance of the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund, county supervisors of negro 
schools have been employed in numerous coun- 
ties of the South. These county supervisors | 
take an active part in the introduction and 
supervision of manual training, domestic | 
science, agricultural clubs, athletic work, and | 
other school and community activities. 

Since the city first developed its schools into | 
an efficient organization, paid the best salaries, 
and offered the greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement, it was only natural that the normal 
schools should have the city graded school in 
mind in the training of prospective teachers. 
Many of the normal schools are gradually 
modifying their methods and ideals. Many 
of them have established within easy reach of 
the campus model rural schools in which 
| their students can have part of their practise- 

teaching under country conditions. 

To supplement the work of the normal | 
school, training courses with practise depart- | 
ments are being established in high schools in | 














one-third of the states. The young men and 
women who take these courses come from the 
country, and are in sympathy with country 
life. After completing the high-school training 
course, they make efficient teachers in rural 
communities. 

All these movements and efforts, however, 
are less significant than the evolution that is 
taking place within the walls of the country 
school itself. The course of study is undergoing 
a steady transformation to meet the interests 
and needs of the country child. The force 
bringing about this change does not come from 
without, but is a revolt in the heart of the 
country itself against outgrown ideals. 

We have found that a course of study that 
continually fixes the mind of the student on 
things far away in some city, in some other | 
age, or in some other hemisphere, to the neglect | 








| of affairs nearer home, has a tendency to blind 


him to the opportunities at his door, and to 
make him dissatisfied with country life. We 
have discovered that the only way to teach a 
country boy thoroughly is to begin by teaching 
him the facts of his own environment. 


THE BOY AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 


HE daily experience of the country boy 
T brings him into intimate contact with the 

ideas that are fundamental in science, 
literature, and art. He works in a nature- 
study laboratory that the city school could not 
buy. His daily tasks require the practical 
applications of elementary arithmetic, manual 
training, and elementary science. The country 
school has decided to make use of its own 


| advantages, to live its own life, and thus to 


prepare its boys and girls for an efficient and 
happy life in the open country. 
In the experimental country school on the 
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| campus of the Winthrop Normal and Indus- 


trial College of South Carolina, the school day 
usually begins in the garden. Arithmetic is 
studied in connection with the measurements 
of the plots, the planting of the seed, the weigh- 
ing and estimating of the crop, the study of 
the soil, the building of the fences. After the 
youngest children have laid out their garden- 
plots and planted their seed, they must label 
the beds and make notes in their garden books 
of the time of planting and other data con- 
nected with the garden. Thus arises the 
necessity for reading and writing. 

The recipes in the school kitchen, and the 
directions for the work of the day, written on 
the blackboard, serve as reading lessons. On 
the library table are displayed attractive books 
that deal with the things that the children 
are studying in the garden and on the play- 
grounds. The child who has been watching 
the mocking-bird build a nest in the peach-tree 
reads eagerly the bird primer. The group 
that has found the cocoon, and has watched 
the butterfly emerge from it, listens attentively 
to the story from the butterfly book. 


A HOMELIKE SCHOOL. 


N that school the schoolhouse is like a 

country home, with its garden, its shop, its 

kitchen, and its living-room. Much of the 
day the children spend in the open air, either in 
the garden itself, or on the big piazza. In the 
shop there is little formal manual training, 
but the boys and girls with simple tools make 
the things needed in their work. In the kitchen, 
the luncheon for children and teacher is pre- 
pared and cooked during the progress of the 
school day. Much of the food is produced in 
the garden, and the children thus study all the 
processes connected with its production and 
preparation. 

Sometimes the process of adapting the 
school to country needs consists in widening 
the walls of the schoolroom 
until they include the whole 
school district and its activi- 
ties. Under the leadership of 
an especially energetic teacher, 
the schools of a certain Gounty 
in lowa have been notably 
successful. The county school- 
house usually does not have an 
elaborate school garden, but 
every farm, every orchard, 
every kitchen, and every dairy 
in the district constitutes a part 
of the school equipment. The 


THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE AT DORCHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1912. best farmer in the district is 


called upon to help to train the 
boys in corn-judging or in milk-testing. In 
fact, any man or woman in the community 
who does something exceptionally well is made 
a part of the teaching force. 

Minnesota is one of the states that are encour- 
aging by liberal appropriations this new type 
of country school. The agricultural high 
school at Cokato employs a teacher of agricul- 
ture who devotes his mornings to his school 
classes, and his afternoons and Saturdays to 
demonstration work among the farms of the 
district. He has taught better seed selection, 
tile drainage, and dairying. He conducts near 
the school experimental plots for corn-breeding 
and the like. 

The school is provided with shops for car- 
pentry and forge work, and with equipment 
for domestic science. It offers each year short 
courses for young men and women who have 
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passed the regular school age, but who wish 
further training in agriculture, farm arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, manual training, English, 
and civics. Theschool day for the short course 
begins at half past ten, after the morning chores 
have been finished, and closes at half past two, 
in order that the students may return home in 
time for the duties connected with the milking 
and feeding. ‘The school maintains a teacher- 
training course in which young men and women 
are prepared for efficient work in the district 
schools of the county and state. 

The rural school supervisor of a North Caro- 
lina county encouraged the pupils and teachers 
to cultivate in cotton the surplus round round 
the schools. In one year the pupils of the county 
cleared from this source six thousand dollars, 
which was used for school improvement. 

Corn clubs and tomato clubs were first 
organized in the Southern States. The move- 
ment has had as its object the encouragement 
of corn-growing and home industries in the 
South to modify the tyranny of King Cotton. 
The county superintendents and _ teachers 
secure the enrolment of boys who can get 
an acre of ground, and are willing to cultivate 
it with corn in accordance with directions. At 
the end of the year the corn is measured, and 
a report is made to the county superintendent 
and the county farm demonstration agent. 
The year is usually closed with a corn-show 
at the county seat. 

The tomato club has done a beneficent work 
in stimulating the raising and canning of vege- 
tables to take the place of the immense quantity 
that the Southern States have heretofore been 
compelled each year to buy in other markets. 





One of the greatest needs in the rural com- 
munity is a more satisfactory social life. The 
distance that separates farmers, and the isola- 
tion attendant upon farm life, make necessary 
a special effort to remedy this defect. The 
school and the church are the recognized social 
institutions of the country, and they must work 
hand in hand to develop a satisfactory and 
wholesome community social life. 

The new country school will always have 
an auditorium that may be used as a community 
meeting-place. ‘There the school gives its en- 
tertainments; the community literary society, 
the farmers’ organizations, and the women’s 
clubs meet there; in it are held the lyceum 
attractions that are gradually spreading into 
the country districts. In addition to its grounds 
and gardens, the country school will have its 
experimental and demonstration plots, under 
the direction of the principal and the teacher 
of agriculture, and there the farmers of the 
community will meet at intervals for confer- 
ence and instruction. 

The school farm will be tilled with the help 
of the school horses that pull the wagon in 
which children are brought to the school. The 
playground will expand into a community 
athletic field, with a special building for the 
community fair. Beside the schoolhouse will 
be the teacher’s home. ‘The teachers will be 
elected for a term of years, will live in the 
community the year round, and will take a 
leading part in the community social life. 
Near the schoolhouse will be the community 
church, with its resident pastor. About those 
two regenerated institutions will center a new 
country life, efficient and socially satisfying. 


HIS FATHERS SON. 


@y Arthur Stanwood Pier % 
In Eleven Chapters.Chapter - Five 






T was Grannis’s intention, as 

soon as Todd’s wrath had cooled 

a little, te go to his room and 
restore him to good humor; 
but the opportunity did not 
come. By the time that Gran- 
nis had dressed, he had to 
take up his Latin books and run to a recita- 
tion. There Mr. Dean called on Todd to 
translate the opening passage. Todd stumbled 
over it for a moment, and then suddenly sat 
down. His face wore an expression of indif- 
ference, as if he were tired of making an effort. 
There was a moment of silence, and then Mr. 
Dean said: 

‘*Grannis, please translate. ’’ 

There was no adequate reason why Grannis 
should not have rendered the passage as well 
as he could; yet even while he was doing so, 
he had an uneasy consciousness that he was 
making his relations with Todd more difficult. 
He meant to seize upon him immediately after 
the hour and compel him to listen to reason. 
Mr. Dean, however, asked him to stop for a 
moment before leaving the room. 

‘*Grannis,’’ said the master, ‘‘I think you 
have considerable influence over Todd. If you 
have, I wish you would induce him to show 
more diligence in preparing his lessons. Unless 
he makes a decided improvement, he is not 
likely to last in the fifth form very long.’’ 

‘I’m afraid my influence with him isn’t 
great,’’ said Grannis. 

‘*T saw part of your tennis-match to-day, 
and it struck me that in Todd you had an 
uncommonly zealous supporter. ’’ 

‘* Almost too zealous.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the master, ‘‘loyalty to a friend 
is not a trait to be deplored. ’’ 

Grannis flushed; he felt that the remark 
contained a criticism of his own attitude. 

‘*Todd is a good fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘Only 
he’s so fearfully enthusiastic at the wrong 
times. I’ll try to give him a hint, Mr. Dean.’’ 

With that worthy purpose, and also with a 
somewhat humbled feeling, he set out to find 
his friend. ‘Todd was in his room, brushing 
his hair and frowning at the mirror, when 
Grannis entered and said, ‘‘Hello, Dan!’’ 

Todd turned on him with angry face and 
flashing eyes. ‘‘You’re too smooth and pleas- 
ant for me,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m too crude for you. 
You needn’t bother with me any more—and 
I’m sure I won’t bother you. ’’ 

The sneer in the words was so unlike Todd 
that Grannis stared at him in astonishment. 

‘*What’s got into you?’’ he asked. ‘*What 
have I done?’’ 

‘*You don’t like my style,’’ said Todd. 
‘*That’s enough. And I don’t like the kind 
of friend who rubs in a fellow’s failure—gets 
up in class with a smirk and shows how beau- 
tifully he can do what I couldn’t.’’ 

‘*What would you expect me to do?’’ cried 
Grannis. ‘‘Flunk just because you did?’’ 

‘*You were too flowery to suit me—too much 
the air of ‘Now watch me do it.’ I’ve had 
my eyes opened to-day; I guess I’ll be able 
to tell a friend now when I see one.’’ 

**O Dan!” 

‘Don’t try soft-soaping me!’’ Todd ex- 
claimed, roughly. ‘‘Keep that for Mr. Dean 
and the other masters. ’’ 

Grannis turned without speaking and walked 





out of the door. Thenceforth when 

the two met, they exchanged only 
the coldest greetings. Grannis’s 
pride was roused; he felt that 
he had been insulted. Todd’s 
pride was roused; he felt 
that the friendship that he 
had given to Grannis whole-heartedly had 
been only indifferently returned. 

In the Latin class Todd continued to give 
poor recitations or none at 
all, and Grannis continued to 
make his finished and easy 
translations. After three or 
four days of this, Mr. Dean 
found an opportunity to ask 
Grannis whether he had con- 
veyed a warning to Todd. 

‘*T fully intended to,’’ re- 
plied Grannis. ‘‘But some- 
thing I said was so offensive to 
him—of course I never meant 
it to be—that he hardly speaks 
to me now.” 

‘*That is unfortunate.’’ 
Again Grannis was made un- 
comfortable by a feeling that 
Mr. Dean was looking at him 
with disappointed eyes — se- 
cretly measuring him, per- 
haps, by the memory of his 
father. ‘‘Perhaps you will be 
able to straighten matters out 
with him, Grannis,’’ Mr. 
Dean continued. ‘‘ He is likely 
to take a good many things 
amiss, I know, but I had a feel- 
ing that you might help him.’’ 

**He takes remarks from me 
more amiss than anything 
else,’’ said Grannis. But he 
knew that he had not quite 
justified himself in Mr. Dean’s 
eyes, and he felt hurt, as any 
one does when he discovers 
that he has been disappoint- 
ing. However, he did not see 
any way at present of altering 
the situation ; as soonas Todd 
should show the slightest incli- 
nation toward friendliness he 
would more than meet it. But the days went 
by without bringing that to pass. 

Meanwhile, Grannis was enlarging the circle 
of his friends and finding a reéstablishment of 
the old relations with Todd less and less essen- 
tial to his comfort. He was popular; Todd 
was not; and when they met it became increas- 
ingly easy for Grannis to pass by with a pleas- 
ant word. His manner was always pleasant, 
just as Todd’s was always surly. 

From what he observed and heard, Grannis 
knew that Todd was being let pretty severely 
alone. Belknap had deeply resented Todd’s 
remark that he always saw crooked, and being 
a sixth-former who was pretty well liked and 
who had some influence, he was able to rouse 
a sentiment unfavorable to Todd in quarters 
where otherwise it might never have existed. 
Thus his roommate was Tom Quintard, the 
half-mile runner and captain of the Corinthian 
football-team. Quintard derived his knowl- 
edge of Todd from Belknap’s recitals, and on 
the track looked with a curious eye at the 












newcomer who took the hurdles with such an 
easy stride. That Todd was a ‘‘mucker’’ was 
the information that Belknap and several others 
quite industriously circulated; and although 
probably no one could have detined the traits 
denoted by that opprobrious word, few cared 
to risk their reputation by consorting freely 
with one who was generally thus designated. 

So Todd grew more grim and silent; if he 
had talked too much at one time, he now made 
the mistake of talking too little He was 
brusque with those who would have been 
friendly. He grew more indifferent to the 
preparation of his lessons; in Latin he con- 
tinued to make defective translations, and 
when Mr. Dean called him up one day after 
class, and told him that instead of reporting 
him for neglect the next afternoon, he would 
himself take an hour and go over the work 
with him, in the hope of giving him a better 
grip on it, Todd was sullen and exhibited 
resentment. He was running, he said; he 
would rather come at some other time — to 
which Mr. Dean replied that it was not espe- 
cially convenient or agreeable to him to sacrifice 
that hour to help a careless pupil, and that 
Todd could have his choice of accepting the 
offer or doing Latin lines in the schoolroom. 
Todd accepted the offer, but chose to regard 
it none the less as an imposition. To Mr. 
Dean’s painstaking instruction in that hour he 
gave only perfunctory attention. At the end 
of the session Mr. Dean said: 

‘*Your position in the class and, in fact, in 
the school will be determined a month from 
now by the hour examinations. I strongly 
recommend to you that you put more time and 
thought on your studies. You look to me like 
a fellow who might be a good football-player. 
Failure in the hour examinations would dis- 
qualify you from taking part in any games.’’ 

Instead of taking this as kindly meant, Todd 
chose to think that Mr. Dean found pleasure 
in tormenting him, and that he would like 
nothing better than to disqualify him. 

The handicaps for the track sports were 
posted the day before the contests were to be 
held. Todd observed that in the 120-yards 
hurdles a handicap of five yards had been 
given him over Thatcher, who had been the 
best hurdler in the school the preceding year. 
Instead of feeling pleased at receiving such an 
advantage, Todd experienced indignation and 
resentment. He made the mistake of emitting 
his emotions at luncheon. Anderson, who 
sat near him, gave him a chance by saying: 
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I didn’t suppose he took any notice of what 
was going on.’’ 

‘*T guess you’d be surprised to find out how 
much he knows about you and the time you’ve 
been making on the track.’’ 

‘* Just the same, I don’t suppose he has really 
anything to say about the handicaps. ’’ 

‘*You bet he has. Crashaw’s a Pythian, 
and Bartlett’s a Corinthian, and they’re pull- 
ing opposite ways every time. It’s Mr. Dean 
who decides everything. ’’ 

Therefore to Mr. Dean Todd posted as soon 
as luncheon was at an end. He found him 
going down the steps of the building. 

‘*Mr. Dean!’’ he exclaimed, and Mr. Dean 
turned. 

‘*Ah, Todd!’’ There was a twinkle in his 
eyes as he spoke. ‘‘You want to know just 
where your trouble came from to-day. It was 
twofold. You forgot that utor, fruor, fungor, 
potior and vescor take the ablative, and you 
failed to remember the rule for conditions 
contrary to fact.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? said Todd, with unwonted sub- 
missiveness, and he was rather nonplused, and 
walked on for a moment in silence. Then he 
said, ‘‘It wasn’t about that I wanted to talk.’’ 

‘*Oh, wasn’t it? I’m disappointed. I 
thought I saw a fresh zeal for knowledge 
glowing in your eyes. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I did want to know something,’’ re- 
plied Todd. ‘‘I wanted to know if you 
wouldn’t set me back to scratch in the hurdles, 
instead of giving me five yards over Thatcher. ’’ 

‘*That’s rather an unusual request,’’ said 
Mr. Dean. ‘‘Generally there’s a demand for 
more handicap rather than for less. ’’ 

**Tt’s no fun or honor to win with a handi- 
cap. I think I’m as good as Thatcher; I don’t 
want to take anything from him.’’ 

‘*Tt’s always customary to give new boys a 
handicap, even though there is reason to believe 
that they’re quite in the same class with those 
who have established their prestige. It’s the 
courtesy we extend to inexperience. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t want any courtesy extended 
to me,’’ said Todd. 

‘*At the same time, when it does happen, 
it’s advisable to accept it with a good grace. 
You will have an opportunity later to run on 
equal terms with Thatcher; there are no 
hangicaps in the spring meet. If you beat 
Thatcher to-morrow by more than the amount 
of your handicap, you will receive the credit 
to which the performance will entitle you. ’’ 

**So you won’t let me start at scratch?’’ 

said Todd, with a disappointed 
glance at the master’s face. 








THEN HE CAME DOWN THE HOME-STRETCH IN A SPRINT. 


‘*You seem to have hypnotized the handicap | 


committee, Champ. They must think you’re 
pretty fast—giving you only five yards over 
Thatcher. ’’ 

‘*Who are the handicap committee?’’ de- 
manded Todd. ‘‘They’re idiots.’’ 

‘*How much handicap do you think you 
ought to have?’’ asked Belknap. 

‘*None. None at all. I want to run from 
scratch. I ought to.’’ 

‘*Same old Todd,’’ remarked Belknap. 
‘*Same old world-beater. ’’ 

Todd ignored the fling. 

‘*Who does the handicapping, anyway ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*The track committee—Edward Crashaw, 
Ken Bartlett, and Mr. Dean,’’ said Ridgely. 

‘*Mr. Dean! What does he know ?’’ 

‘*He was a good deal of an athlete when he 
was younger. He follows everything now. 
Haven’t you seen him at the field every after- 
noon ?”? 

‘*Yes, I’ve seen him wandering round. But 





‘*T haven’t the authority to 
make the change, even if I 
were disposed to do it. And 
the committee has held its last 
meeting. ’’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t you be 
willing to do it if I got the 
other members of the commit- 
tee to consent to the change?’’ 

** Because, ’’ said Mr. Dean, 
‘*T am firmly of the opinion 
that in sport it is good dis- 
cipline for a fellow to take 
cheerfully and without com- 
plaint whatever comes to him, 
whether he likes it or not.’’ 

Todd replied, ‘‘Well, I’ll 
show you, just the same, that 
the handicap is a mistake. ’’ 

**Perhaps so. I think it will 
do you good to win some- 
thing. ’’ 

The implication that such an 
achievement would be rather 
exceptional stung Todd, and 
he walked away abruptly. 

He gave up the attempt to 
have the handicap revised; 
instead, he dwelt without 
ceasing on the necessity of 
winning his race by such a 
margin as to make the hand- 
icap ridiculous. 

He was disappointed to find 
that the track meet drew few 
spectators. Three scrub games 
of baseball were going on in 
various parts of the big field; 
the tennis-courts were all 
occupied; as it was a half-holiday, a good 
many boys had gone on foraging expeditions 
to the neighboring town. Todd pranced up 
and down alongside the straightaway stretch 
of the track, limbering up, and looking anx- 
iously at the scattered groups near the finish- 
line, to see whether they were composed of 
persons of importance. He was chagrined to 
find that most of them were youngsters from 
the lower school; however, it was some con- 
solation to observe that Crashaw was there, 
and Bartlett, and Mr. Dean. He also noticed 
that Grannis was in the group with Crashaw. 

Quintard won the half-mile from scratch 
without awakening much enthusiasm. His 
friends had seen him win too often to be greatly 
thrilled; and his reputation was such that for 
him to .leave every one else behind seemed 
only natural. He put on his dressing-gown 


| and joined Crashaw and Grannis and Bartlett. 


The high hurdles was the next race to be 
called; Todd leaped springily along the grass 
beside the track to his place. The hurdles 
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were set in position; the runners, four in 
number, were assigned the distances of their 
handicaps. Thomas of the fourth form was 
twelve yards in advance of Todd, Mercer of 
the sixth was four yards ahead of him. Five 
yards behind him was Thatcher, a rangy, 
sinewy fellow, light-haired, blue-eyed, with 
a confident smile as Todd glanced back at him. 

At the signal Todd leaped forward; he heard 
the swift rush of Thatcher’s feet behind him, 
and he drew on all the power of his muscles. 
He flew along at the top of his speed; he took 
the first hurdle cleanly in his stride. At the 
second he overtook and passed Mercer; then 
he looked up and saw Thomas in the act of 
making a clumsy flight over the third. Just 
after the fourth hurdle he drew abreast of 
Thomas, who, panting, raced with him for a 
moment, and then fell behind ; another moment, 
and Todd heard behind him only the rush of 
Thatcher’s feet. Todd did not look back; he 
tossed his head and caught sight of the groups 
gathered about the finish-line, now about fifty 
yards away; he cleared the fifth hurdle and 
then the sixth, and felt with elation that the 
pursuing footsteps were a little less distinct; 
then he came down the home-stretch in a 
sprint. With his head back and his arms up, 
he broke the tape; there was a flutter of 
applause, a slight hand-clapping. Todd 
ignored it, turned back to look, saw Thatcher 
behind him, saw Crashaw and Grannis and 
Quintard and Mr. Dean. He ran up to that 
group, and cried, breathlessly: 

‘*How much did I beat him by? More than 
five yards ?’’ 

‘*A good seven,’’ Grannis answered, and 
Mr. Dean said: 

‘*Yes, you certainly showed that you needed 
no handicap to win.’’ 

‘*You’re pretty fast,’’ said Crashaw. 

**T’m glad you saw me run, Crashaw,’’ said 
Todd. ‘‘I want to try for half-back on the 
eleven; I’m glad you saw what I can do.’’ 

‘*T’m glad I did, too,’’ said Crashaw; there 
was a humorous twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘Quin- 
tard here is captain of the Corinthian eleven ; 
I guess he’s looking for material. ’’ 

‘**T don’t mean the Corinthian eleven ; I mean 





the school eleven,’’ insisted Todd. 
what I want to try for.’’ 

There was an awkward silence; Mr. Dean, 
feeling perhaps that his presence interfered 
with perfect freedom of speech, moved quietly 
away from the little group. Quintard wore 
an amused smile, Grannis looked distressed, 
Crashaw stroked his chin for a 
moment, and then grinned. 

‘They used to tell me I was fresh 
when I was a new kid,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘So I oughtn’t to be hard on 
any new kid for being fresh. You 
show Quintard that you’re fit to 
play on his eleven, and then I’il see 
whether you’re fit to play on the 
school. ’” 

**T haven’t much idea that he’ll 
be fit to play on any eleven,’’ 
Quintard said, coolly. 

‘*Why not ?’’ Todd demanded, 
angrily. 

‘*Because a fellow who cries baby 
in tennis isn’t likely to be of much 
use in football. ’’ 

Todd flushed, and looked at Quin- 
tard with bright, angry eyes. 

**Can’t a fellow ever live any- 
thing down?’’ he cried, bitterly. 
He turned to Crashaw. ‘‘I thought 
you’d give me a fair chance; I knew 
he never would—rooming with Bel- 
knap! I’d give twenty dollars right 
now to be a Pythian instead of a 
Corinthian — just so I could play 
against you, Quintard!’’ 

He swept the Corinthian captain 
with one blazing look, turned the 
same for a moment on Grannis, and 
then ran for the club-house. 

‘*Some fiery,’’ said Quintard, with 
a laugh. 

‘*Yes,’’ remarked Crashaw. ‘‘He 
may have some football in him, after all.’’ 

Grannis said nothing; he felt that Todd 
accused him silently of having gone over to 
the enemy. He wished he had spoken up 
when Quintard made the slurring remark about 
the baby act in tennis. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


GAe TIMBER TREASURE 


In Eight Chapters.Cha 
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LANCING again at the telegram, Fred 
noticed that it was dated from Toronto on 
Saturday, and that it had been forwarded 

from the Royal Victoria Hotel. 

‘*Why didn’t we get this sooner?’’ he asked 
the messenger, wrathfully. 

‘*We didn’t get it at Ormond till yesterday 
morning. I started as soon as I could, but I 
tried to take a short cut, and got turned round. 
Had to stay in the bush all night.’’ 

Fred did some hard thinking while he helped 
to bring Mr. Gillespie up to the tent, remove 
his clothing, and wrap him in hot blankets. 
He was still unconscious; Fred would have 
given almost anything to be able’ to consult 
him for five minutes. 

If it was humanly possible, he would have 
to get to Toronto in time to stop the creditors’ 
meeting that night. The assignment would 
have to be withdrawn. As yet, he judged, 
nothing irrevocable had been done; but to- 
morrow the arrangements for liquidation would 
be made, and it would be too late. 

If he could reach the wire in time, he might 
telegraph to Armstrong, but he doubted if that 
would be enough. 

‘*What’s the shortest way to the railroad ?’’ 
he asked the messenger. ‘‘When does a train 
godown? I must get to the city this evening. ’’ 

‘*There’s the noon train down, but you can’t 
make it,’’ the man replied. ‘‘It will take you 
all day to get to the Ormond station. ’’ 

‘That may be the shortest way, but it ain’t 
the quickest—leastways, if you’ve got a 
canoe,’’ remarked Joe Lynch. 

‘*How can you beat it?’’ demanded Fred. 

‘“‘Why, paddle down to the foot of Little 
Coboconk, and then right down the river, for 
maybe twenty miles, till you come to a little 
round lake. You can’t mistake it. You can 
do that in a couple of hours easy, and then the 
railroad line isn’t more than five miles straight 
west, through the bush.’’ 

“T’ll try it!’? Fred exclaimed. 
sure the raft’s safe?’’ 

‘*Safe as if she were in the sawmill. You 
can trust it tome. Trust the boss to me, too. 
I’ll send one of the boys back with this fellow 
to Ormond for the doctor.’’ 

‘*And mind you telegraph me at once what 
he says, Joe. Here’s my Toronto address. 
But I’ll be back here in three days, at the 
latest. ’? 

Fred quickly changed his wet clothes, ate a 
hasty breakfast, watched his father for a few 
minutes, and started down the narrows in the 
canoe. It was then half past seven o’clock. 
He had four hours in which to reach the rail- 
road. 

It was rough paddling down the lower lake, 
against the wind, and although he hugged the 
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sheltered shore, he lost time on that stage. 
But when he reached the outlet and slipped 
into the river, things went more easily. 

The river was swift and shallow, but there 
was always water enough for the Peterboro, 
and the faster the current the better. Down 
the stream he shot, between the walls of ever- 
green that drooped over the curving channel. 
The river was strange to him, and he could 
not judge how fast he was traveling, but he 
began to feel renewed hope. He was in 
splendid physical condition, and the rough 
and sleepless night behind him had resulted 
only in a high nervous tension that, for the 
time being, actually stimulated his muscles. 

At nine o’clock by his watch he felt sure 
that he had come fully twelve miles. He began 
to smell smoke, and fancied in alarm that he 
might be running into another forest fire. 

But no fire appeared. The river grew wider 
and deeper, running with a strength that 
made paddling almost unnecessary. The 
miles reeled off swiftly; it was just after ten 
o’clock—and suddenly the canoe ran half her 
length out of the water, stopped, balanced, 
and went over sidewise. It had run upon a 
log just under the surface. Fred was shot out 
into four feet of rapid water. He made a vain 
grab at the canoe, lost his footing, rolled over 
in the current, and finally scrambled, gasping, 
ashore. 

Instantly he bolted after the canoe, which was 
careering down the river thirty yards ahead, 
upside down. He felt that his success depended 
on his recovering the craft. 

But the shores were so dense with under- 
brush that he could make no speed, and the 
runaway gained onhim. He tore along, stum- 
bling and tearing his clothes, for nearly a mile, 
when suddenly he came out upon the shore 
of a wide, rounded pond, and beheld the craft 
floating peacefully a few rods from shore. 

But he realized at once that he had no fur- 


ther need of it. He had reached Lynch’s | 


‘little round Jake.’’ Somewhere five miles to 
the west was the railway. He glanced at the 
compass on his watch-chain, and leaving the 
canoe where it lay, struck inland at once. 

Long-distance running was Fred’s specialty 
in athletics, and he felt confident that he could 
cover that five miles inside the hour, and reach 
the railway before noon. 

For the first mile or two he did make fast 
time, for the woods were tolerably open and 
the land lay level. A bluish haze and a smell 
of ash and smoke filled the air; and in the 
next half-mile he began to see half-burned 
trees. Then the woods ceased all at once. He 
found himself at the edge of a great slash that 
a fire had made within a day or two at most. 

He could not guess its width, for the air was 








‘*That’s | hazy with smoke and full of fine ashes that 


drove in whirlwinds before the wind. How- 
ever, the fire seemed to be entirely burned out, 
and he started to cross the slash, although 
with some uneasiness. At the first step he 
went ankle-deep in ashes, and felt the heat 
from below strike through his boot soles. The 
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“ POSTPONE THE MEETING—CALL IT OFF. 
WITHDRAW THE ASSIGNMENT.” 


ground was still hot, and beds of embers still 
smoldered here and there under the ashes. 

Though for a moment tempted to try to find 
some way round, Fred went on. The ground 
was encumbered with masses of fallen trees, 
charred, half-burned, lying in every possible 
sort of tangle, and he had to zigzag round or 
tear a way through them. The ground burned 
under his feet, and the ashes rose in smother- 
ing clouds as he plowed through them. 

Under its thick gray covering, the earth was 
treacherous, for it was mined with holes and 
strewn with logs; Fred tumbled head foremost 
more than once. The violent exertions of the 
night began to tell now, and he felt his strength 
failing. 

There seemed to be no end to the burned 
strip. His watch marked half past eleven. It 
would be impossible to reach the station in 
time. He might as well rest; he longed more 
than anything to sink down in the ashes, any- 
where, and sleep. 

Still, he kept on doggedly, but the rest of that 
journey was a kind of nightmare, the details of 
which he could never quite remember. Hours 
seemed to pass in the torment of that suffoca- 
ting atmosphere — hours of intense heat, of 
stumbling, of terrible thirst, and of overpower- 
ing exhaustion. Then he seemed to see trees 
rising like a wall ahead—charred trees, behind 
which, however, showed the cool, blessed 
green. He had come through. 

In ten minutes more he emerged upon the 
railway, and saw, only a hundred yards off, 
the red-painted wooden station of Somerset, 
with the two or three log houses that formed 
the nucleus of a future town. And there was 
a train, a freight-train, standing on the track. 

The conductor was talking with the station 
agent, and they both stared in astonishment as 
Fred, wild-eyed and blackened, dashed up. 

‘*Give me a ticket to Toronto!’’ he cried, 
chokingly. ‘‘Am I in time for the train?’’ 

‘*The eleven-thirty went down half an hour 
ago,’’ said the agent. ‘‘There’s no other till 
seven to-night. ’’ 

‘*When does that one reach the city ?’’ 

‘At ten-fifty.”’ 

Ten-fifty! That would be three hours too 
late. Fred’s heart sank. ‘‘Can’t you fix me 
up to go down on this freight?’’ he pleaded. 

‘*Tt’s against the rules to carry any passen- 
gers on freight-trains,’’ said the agent. ‘‘Be- 
sides, this freight only goes as far as Bala 
Junction, forty miles down.’’ 

Fred turned away, and tears came into his 
eyes. He seemed to have reached a barrier 
now, which there was no passing. 

Still, he could telegraph, and he wrote out a 
message for Mr. Armstrong, and another for 
the general manager of the Erie Bank. 

Then he resolved upon a last attempt. Bala 
Junction, he remembered, was on the main 
line. If he could get there, surely there would 
be a train for the city during the afternoon. 
The conductor of the freight-train had looked 
curiously at him, and, Fred thought, sympa- 
thetically. He waited till the man had gone 
out to the platform, and then approached him. 

‘*T say, can’t you let me ride in the caboose 
as far as the Junction?’’ he implored. ‘‘It’s 
a matter of life and death, almost. I’ll pay 
the fare—double fare—anything you like —’’ 

‘*My boy,’’ replied the conductor, ‘‘ you heard 
what the agent said. I’m not allowed to carry 
any passengers. But,’’ he added, ‘‘there’s an | 
empty box car half-way up the train, and I’d 





never know if there was anybody in it. We 
get to the Junction an hour before the south- 
bound express goes past.’’ 

With a grateful exclamation, Fred darted up 
the track, and swung himself into the empty 
car. In five minutes the train moved on, clat- 
tering and jolting over the forty miles to Bala 
Junction; and in spite 
of the frightful pitch- 
ing, Fred dozed a little. 

No one came near 
him, no one appeared 
to see him when he got 
out of the car at Bala 
Junction. When the 
express came, Fred was 
the only passenger to 
get aboard. He dropped 
into a seat, and fell 
asleep almost instantly. 
The hard part of the 
journey was over, and 
he was too mortally 
weary to speculate 
upon his chances of 
reaching the city in 
time. He did not awake 
until he reached the 
Toronto Union Station. 
The big station clock 
marked half past eight. 
The express had lost 
more time. 

He went to a tele- 
phone, and called Mr 
Armstrong’s office, but 
Central was unable to 
get any answer. Fred 
rang up the lawyer’s 





house. 
YOU MUST ‘Mr. Armstrong is 
attending a business 


meeting at the King 
Edward Hotel,’’ said a woman’s voice. ‘‘Is 
there any —’’ 

Fred had already dropped the receiver. The 
meeting was at the King Edward Hotel, then. 
Luckily, that was not far from the station. 

The throng of well-dressed people in the 
lobby of the big hotel stared at the grimed, 
smoky youth who burst in, with torn clothes 
covered with mud, and hurried up to the desk. 

‘‘Mr. Armstrong — the lawyer — have you 
seen him here?’’ 

‘*Haven’t seen him, ’’ replied the clerk, eying 
Fred with indignation; and he beckoned pri- 
vately to a porter. 

Fred turned to glance over the lobby. He 
would have to wait. He dropped into an 
easy chair, but the porter touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Here, you can’t sit here. You’d 
better get out,’’ he whispered in Fred’s ear. 

Fred rose, half-dazed, and took two or three 
steps, aware of fifty curious faces turned toward 
him; then somebody caught his arm. 

‘*Bless my soul! Fred Gillespie! I didn’t 
know you when you came in. What in the 
world have you been doing to yourself, man?’’ 

It was Mr. Armstrong himself, who had 
been in conversation with a small, alert-looking 
man with a gray mustache. 

‘*The meeting—is it over? What did they 
do?’’ Fred exclaimed, choking with excitement. 

‘*The meeting? Why, it hasn’t started yet. 
We’re waiting for one of the principal men. 
This is Mr. Laforce of the Erie Bank.’’ 

‘*Thank goodness !’’ Fred cried. ‘‘ Postpone 
the meeting—call it off. You must withdraw 
the assignment. We’re all right now. We’ve 
got at least twenty-five thousand in clear cash 
—or as good—black walnut timber —’’ 

Mr. Laforce gave Fred a sharp glance, and 
rose. ‘* Here’s the man we’re waiting for 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘But if you’ve got as much 
capital as that, there’s no occasion for any meet- 
ing. I guess the bank can see you through.’’ 

The meeting did not take place, and they 
did pull through. Mr. Gillespie’s reputation 
for integrity and energy was so good that the 
creditors, when their most pressing claims were 
satisfied, preferred giving him another chance 
to taking sixty cents on the dollar. 

Fred started back for the Coboconk Lakes 
the next day. He found his father conscious 
and much better. The Ormond doctor said 
that the infury had been nothing worse than 
concussion, and that he would be all right 
within a week. In less than a week, in fact, 
Mr. Gillespie was able to return to Toronto, 
where he proceeded to make arrangements for 
bringing a portable sawmill up to the lake. 

Harrison was seen no more about Big Cobo- 
conk. Apparently, he had come ashore on the 
crib that had detached itself at the critical 
moment of the fight; the man was certainly 
seen in Montreal. 

When cut up and sold, the raft brought 
$32,000. Every scrap of the valuable wood 
was utilized; even the chips and edgings were 
sold to brush and veneer factories. 

It was no great fortune, but it was enough 
to set the business on its feet again; and 
although, as Mr. Gillespie says, the lumber 
trade is played out in Ontario, the Gillespie 
establishment seems to be prospering. After 
the following summer, however, the office 
stationery bore the heading, ‘‘John Gillespie 
& Son.’’ Perhaps the change brought luck. 


THE END. 
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ROLAND GARROS 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F instructors in elocution could only teach 
people when as well as how! 
HE men who start out with the notion 
that the world owes them a living,’’ says 
an economist, ‘‘generally find that the world 
pays its debt in the penitentiary and the poor- 
farm.’’ 


T® E government is old-fashioned enough to 
pin its faith to ‘‘the three R’s’”’ in the 
coming examination of the fourth-class post- 
masters. Ona basis of 100 points, arithmetic 
will count 50; penmanship, 15; letter-writing, 
20; copying addresses, 15. 

HAT was said in a recent editorial arti- 

ele in The Companion on ‘** The Fatal 
Sunday,’’ is confirmed by figures gathered by 
a New York newspaper. They show that in 
and near New York City, during the past 
summer, 173 persons were killed on Sunday, 
and 250 seriously injured. The casualties were 
nearly all among pleasure-seekers, and most of 
them were owing to carelessness on the water 
or to reckless speed in driving automobiles. 


[t is to be hoped that the passage of the tariff 
bill will so settle conditions that the great 
industries of the country can work once more 
in normal fashion. It is to be hoped that no 
further adjustment will be needed for a long 
time. This great and eager country can live 
and prosper under a high tariff; it can live and 
prosper under a low tariff; but no nation, 
however great and eager, can live and prosper 
under a tariff perpetually liable to change. 

XTENSIVE agricultural progress in Can- 

ada is assured. The government has ap- 
propriated $10,000,000, to cover a period of ten 
years, for instruction and research in agricul- 
ture. The facilities and equipment of the 
agricultural colleges are to be increased ; agri- 
cultural, dairy and horticultural schools are to 
be established; and agricultural teaching is 
to be added to the curriculum of the public 
schools. The fund is to be distributed among 
the provinces according to population. 

HESE are certainly hygienic times. A few 

weeks ago a little four-year-old girl came 
alone from Austria to New York, and thence 
went on, still alone, to California. ‘To guard 
her health, her relatives had attached to her 
clothing labels on which they had written in 
several different languages, ‘‘Please do not 
kiss me.’’ It was an eminently sensible thing 
to do. No child ought ever to be exposed to 
the kisses of strangers, and the fewer it has, 
even from relatives, the better its health is 
likely to be. ee 
[* 1893 two young officers of the British navy 

agreed that twenty years from that time 

they would run a race of a hundred yards. 
Last month they had the race at Portsmouth, 
and the captain, now forty-three, barely de- 
feated the rear admiral, whose age is forty- 
nine. The captain’s time was twelve and a 
fifth seconds. The incident illustrates the old 
truth that ‘‘men are only boys grown tall,’’ 
but the time that the runners made shows that 
clean and wholesome living will carry youth 
into middle life. 


IRET, one of the most noted of the fash- 

ionable men dressmakers of Paris, has been 
visiting this country. The reporters noticed 
the fact that his wife was dressed ‘‘very mod- 
estly.’’ Not for her are the slit skirts and 
other vagaries by which the famous house 
helps other women to make themselves conspic- 
uous. Monsieur Poiret would probably appre- 
ciate the story of the man who visited a cheap 
restaurant, and found an old chum waiting on 
the table. When he expressed his sympathy, 
the waiter answered, ‘‘Well, I only work here. 
I don’t eat here.’’ 


HEY say that the parcel-post is already 

paying its way, but government bookkeep- 
ing methods are such that it is almost impossi- 
ble to know. ‘The real test of the parcel-post 
will come when heavier packages go through 
the mails. There are limits to the load that a 
mail-earrier can take out on his route. If the 


business increases, as it seems certain to do, 





there will have to be either more carriers, or 
an extensive system of wagons or automobiles. 
The government cannot carry on an express 
business without an equipment for it. 


* © 


THE CABINET OFFICERS IN 
CONGRESS. 

RESIDENT Wilson’s appearance in Con- 
gress to deliver his own message was a 
striking and dramatic incident in itself, 

and, moreover, highly significant of the pos- 


‘sibility of closer relations in the future between 


the executive and the legislature, not only at 
Washington, but in all the states of the Union. 

It is well known that for a long time Presi- 
dent Wilson has favored such closer relations, 
and it is a most notable fact that Mr. Taft, the 
retiring President of the opposite party, should 
have recommended them. Here, in brief, is 
the argument for them: 

To treat the executive as the mere hand and 
the legislature as the brain obviously cannot 
be successful. Indeed, it is so contrary to 
nature that all sorts of devices have been tried 
by which a more normal order of things can 
be established. Of these, closer conferences 
and personal pressure are the least objection- 
able; but the worst forms of ‘‘bossism’’ and 
‘*graft’’ can be traced to the secret collusion 
that they seem td compel. The executive 
officers should at least take active part in the 
open and free discussion of legislative measures, 
and it would be far more practical and eco- 
nomical of time and effort if the executive 
shared the power of initiating legislation. 

The founders of our government carefully 
separated executive and legislature. They 
did not see that the two branches must and 
will work together, and that there is far less 
danger that one will encroach on the other if 
the coéperation is not conducted in the dark, 
secretly, but is open, public, and normal. 

It is to be noted that almost all, if not all, 
the constitutional governments of the civilized 
world, except the United States, place their 
executive officers on the floor of parliament, and 
give them an active part in deliberation 
and legislation. That is done successfully and 
profitably in governments so diverse as those of 
Great Britain and her colonies; and of France, 
Germany, and Italy, not to speak of others. 

It is to be noted also that we have one great 
advantage in this respect over some of the par- 
liamentary governments. In France and Eng- 
land, for example, government is carried on by 
a cabinet that is merely a committee of the 
legislature, and that is far too strictly subor- 
dinated to the legislature’s will and pleasure. 
Here the Cabinet is appointed by the President, 
who is elected by the people as a whole; and 
therefore, although the executive could per- 
fectly well assist, and even guide the legislative 
action, it could not be displaced by the merely 
temporary combinations of an irresponsible 
majority. 

Many problems would of course have to be 
worked out, as is the case with every innova- 
tion; but it certainly seems that a project of 
reform’ favored by the leaders of both great 
parties, and based on the practical experience 
of all the parliamentary nations, is welt worth 
serious consideration. 
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PATIENCE. 


N celebrating the virtue and value of patience, 
we may as well admit that impatient people 
have their charms. If we lived in a world 

composed exclusively of patient persons, there 
would be a flatness of tone to life, a generally 
tepid simmer of enthusiasm instead of.a lively 
boiling; and where there were no impatient 
people to be patient with, the virtue would 
probably soon degenerate into a form of Ori- 
ental inertness. 

So we may be glad that there is no danger 
that patience will ever become a universal 
virtue. There is considerably more danger 
that impatience may become a universal vice. 
‘*Get-rich-quick’’ ideas, eagerness to cut cor- 
ners, laziness about taking the slow way round, 
dependence on labor-saving appliances and 
time-saving means of transportation, all are 
tending to enervate us—to make a nervous 
people more nervous, more discontented, more 
incapable of bearing with reasonable equa- 
nimity ‘‘the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.’’? The kind of patience that sits upon 
a monument, smiling at grief, is of course not 
to be admired, and it is natural that active, 
energetic, eagerly ambitious men should think 
of patience as the estimable quality of the su- 
perannuated. But unless a man unites patience 
with his enthusiasm, he is not likely ever to 
draw near the goal that his youchful ambition 





set; and unless a man unites patience with his 
love, he is not likely to make those whom he 
loves happy, or to be happy himself. 

Persons who are patient in their work, in 
their solution of problems, are not always 
patient in the domestic circle. Often they act 
as if, like the cells of a battery, they were daily 
charged with a limited supply of patience, 
sufficient only for a day’s labor, and must 
remain fretful, irritable and sarcastic until 
they are recharged. 


® © 


SPENDING - MONEY. 


HOUSANDS of American girls live in 

their own homes, earn small wages, pay 

no board, make no savings, and spend 
their entire income for dress and pleasure. 
They would be shocked if any one should tell 
them that they are an economic menace to 
every self-supporting girl, a moral menace to 
society, and in danger of ruining their own 
happiness. Yet a strong argument can be 
made for all these assertions. 

In the spending of your money there are three 
things to consider: the source from which it 
comes, the way you apportion it, and its rela- 
tion to your future. The manner in which 
you earn your money gages your social con- 
science, the way you apportion it expresses 
your standard of values, the percentage that 
you save determines whether you shall have a 
larger financial freedom with the years, or only 
pinching and disappointment. 

To earn without injuring others, a girl pro- 


vided with free board at home should never 


underbid the girl who is entirely dependent 
upon her own earnings. The preservation of 
a fair market price for human service is a 
general social duty that no woman. can escape 
who earns even in the smallest degree. The 
local country teacher who works for Jess than 
what an outsider could live upon and save some- 
thing; the librarian who serves for a pittance; 
the stenographer who works only for spending- 
money—all are committing an economic wrong. 
There should be no cutting of the living wage- 
seale. Either exact a fair return, or give your 
services outright. In the latter case, you set 
no false standard of wages. 

To spend with judgment, a girl must so ad- 
just her budget as to bring her living expenses, 
the cost of her dress and recreation, and her 
savings into a well-balanced relation. The self- 
supporting girl scales her expenditure to her 
earning power; the girl with private means 
does the same, except that she apportions her 
allowance with reference.to her tolerably 
assured inheritance, and her probable contin- 
uous income. Dress and recreation have a 
legitimate place in such budgets, but should be 
thoughtfully proportioned to the total income. 
Any wide deviation from a fair proportion tends 
to declass a girl, and to foster selfishness and 
indifference to duty in later life. Early lavish 
habits have been a stumbling-block to many 
women who in consequence of them came to 
feel that they must gratify their selfish desires 
or live up to a certain social plane at any cost, 
and who at last have sacrificed their own dig- 
nity, their husband’s honor or their children’s 
heritage, to social rivalry and luxury. 

But above all, if you would remain con- 
tented, you must plan for greater financial 
freedom as the years pass. It is not so much 
actual possession as the sense of continuous 
betterment that brings happiness. A girl 
should, therefore, so plan her finances and 
establish such habits of saving that retrench- 
ments will not be necessary as the years roll by. 

Only by taking such careful thought about 
her spending-money can a girl reach material 
ease; only so can she look forward to increasing 
satisfaction in the wise use of honorably ac- 
quired money. 

& © 


TRANSOCEANIC FLIGHT. 


N December 17, 1903, the Wright brothers 

made their first successful flight in a 

machine heavier than air. Two years 
later they flew twenty-four miles in their 
famous biplane. Not until September, 190s, 
did any European flier equal the American 
achievement. In July, 1909, however, Blériot 
flew across the English Channel from Calais to 
Dover; and a year later the Peruvian aviator, 
Chavez, soared over the Alps, only to fall to 
his death at Domodossola, Italy. 

Since then airmen have crossed the English 
Channel so frequently that the feat attracts 
little attention, and their various flights across 
the borders of European countries have become 
almost a matter of course. 

But the latest and perhaps the most spec- 
tacular achievement of this decade is the 
remarkable, feat of Roland Garros, who has 





just flown without a stop across the widest 
part of the Mediterranean Sea. Starting from 
St. Raphael, near Cannes, in France, at 
eight minutes of six o’clock on the morning of 
September 23d, Garros flew south past Ajaccio, 
in Corsica, over the coast of Sardinia, and 
landed at Bizerta, in Tunis, at quarter of two 
in the afternoon. Flying at a speed of seventy 
miles an hour, he covered a distance of 558 
miles in a little less than eight hours—one-third 
the time of the fastest mail-steamers that ply 
between France and the coast of Africa. 

The flight is the longest that has ever been 
made in an aeroplane over the sea, and is 
an amazing performance on the part of the 
motor, the aeroplane and the airman. The 
French naval authorities wished to send over 
the route several torpedo-boat destroyers, the 
fastest vessels in the French navy, in order 
to pick Garros up in case he fell into the sea, 
but he declined the offer. It was his second 
flight across the Mediterranean, but the first 
without a stop. At one time he held the alti- 
tude ‘‘record’’ for aeroplanes, with a height of 
19,032 feet, reached at Tunis in December, 1912. 

This wonderful flight freshly raises the ques- 
tion whether man will not yet cross the Atlantic 
by aeroplane, for the distance that Garros 
traversed so easily is almost a third of that 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. At 
Garros’s rate of speed, an aeroplane would 
cross the Atlantic in about twenty-seven hours, 
and with a favoring gale, in much less time. 

Lord Northcliffe has offered a prize of $50,000 
to the first aviator who crosses the Atlantic to 
or from any point in the United States, Canada, 
or Newfoundland. 


* © 


_THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


LTHOUGH this is what is termed an ‘‘off 
year’’ in politics, the first astonishing 
activities of a new national administra- 

tion, continued throughout the summer under 
the leadership of a party out of power for 
sixteen years, have kept public interest in 
politics keenly alive. . 

Thus, although the state elections this year 
are few, they are awaited with much curiosity. 
Though all of them may turn largely on local 
issues, the country as a whole, and especially 
the political leaders, will nevertheless scan the 
results closely for evidence of the popular feel- 
ing toward the administration, and for other 
political signs and portents. 

Only three states will elect governors on 
‘November 4th — Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Virginia. Massachusetts alone of all the 
states clings to the old custom of electing a 
governor every year. This time the contest 
is unusually lively —a four-cornered contest 
between Lieutenant-Governor Walsh, Demo- 
erat, Congressman Gardner, Republican, Mr. 
Charles S. Bird, Progressive, and Mr. Eugene 
N. Foss, the present governor, who is running 
as an Independent. In New Jersey, the 
leading candidates are Mr. James F. Fielder, 
Democrat, who has been acting governor since 
Mr. Wilson resigned to become President; Mr. 
E. C. Stokes, Republican, who was governor 
a few years ago; and Mr. Everett Colby, 
Progressive. In Virginia, where, as in about 
one-half of the states, the governor serves four 
years, Mr. H. C. Stuart is the Democratic 
nominee to succeed Governor Mann. 

In several other states the people will vote 
for legislators or for officials other than a gov- 
ernor: in New York, for a Chief Judge and 
an Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals; 
in Maryland, for a United States Senator. In 
New York City the coming municipal elec- 
tion is, as The Companion recently pointed 
out, a more important matter than any state 
election in most of the states can be. 

The November elections will occur too soon 
after the enactment of the new tariff law to 
test public sentiment on the working of that 
important piece of legislation. The test will 
come at the Congressional elections a year from 
now, when all the states will be voting, and 
when national issues will properly be under 
consideration. In Massachusetts and New 
Jersey the state elections may be of some 
help in determining the staying power of the 
new Progressive party. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


LUMINUM FOIL.—The use of aluminum 
foil has greatly increased in recent years, 
owing to the success of long and expensive 
experiments that have much reduced the cost 
of manufacture. According to the Ironmonger, 
the rolling requires six stages, the last of which 
produces a foil sixteen ten-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness. In order to get the very 














thinnest foil, the workmen lay several sheets 
together, and either roll or beat them like gold- 
leaf. Aluminum foil is now frequently used 
instead of tin-foil for wrapping such articles as 
cheese, candy and tobacco. It is also used in 
the government printing-office in place of gold- 
leaf for lettering on bound volumes of govern- 
ment reports. ® 


N INSECT’S CURIOUS HOUSE.—The 
caterpillars, or larve, of certain moths that 
belong to the Psychide family, of which the 
American bagworm is a well-known example, 
are among the most curious and wonderful in 
the insect world. They build remarkable little 
newem, which Joontad carry about with them on 
their travels. These 
houses differ in shape 
and material in differ- 
: = = ent species, and some 
of those tend in South Africa and India are 
more than three inches long. ‘The accompany- 
ing illustration from Knowledge shows one 
of the typical forms found in Natal. It 
shows, the head and first three segments of a 
caterpillar protruding from the house, which is 
formed of small sticks cut into short lengths, 
symmetrically arranged and fastened together 
with silken threads. ‘‘The inside is lined with 
a smooth blanket of silk, quite closed at one 
end, but having a door at the other end, made of 
a number of stiff pieces of dried grass fastened 
round the edge of the blanket, and so attached 
to it that when the occupant retires within, it 
can close them down. They then interlace so 
effectually that not even the smallest of insect 
enemies can gain admittance. When night 
approaches, the caterpillar suspends its house 
from a branch of a tree by a silken cord, and 
then, retreating inside, closes the door, and 
snugly reposes in its blanket until the morn- 
ing.’’ The natives of southern India believe 
that the Psychide contain the souls of men 
who stole fire-wood’ during their human lives, 
and who are condemned to pass their next 
period of existence in carrying a bundle of 
sticks. e 





IRELESS TRAIN CONTROL. —Exper-. 


iments with the automatic control of 
trains by means of wireless waves are now 
going on in Canada, England, and Germany. 
By the .Prentice system of wireless control, 
when the line is clear, wireless impulses 
radiate continuously from an insulated wire 
between the rails, and energize the master 
relay of the apparatus in the cab of the loco- 
motive. 
owing to the short-circuiting of the track relay 
by a train in the section, a mechanism is set 
in motion in the cab that applies the brakes 
automatically and causes a whistle or bell to 
sound until the line is clear once more. When- 
ever the apparatus fails to work, the danger- 
signal sounds, and brakes go on at once. 
& 
OLCANOES AND THE ICE AGE.—In 
connection with the great volcanic erup- 
tions of recent years, meteorologists have ob- 
served a marked diminution in the amount of 
solar radiation that reaches the surface of the 
earth. They attribute that fact to the fine 
dust that explosive eruptions discharge into the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. After the 
eruption of Mount Katmai, in Alaska, in June, 
1912, voleanic dust greatly affected the trans- 
pareney of the atmosphere in many parts of 
the earth. Observers at Bassour, in Algeria, 
and at Mount Wilson, in California, found that 
the direct radiation of the sun was reduced by 
nearly or quite one-fifth at each of these sta- 


tions, and that the amount of heat received | 
from the sun was reduced by nearly a tenth. 


Prof. W. J. Humphreys of the Weather Bureau 
suggests that prolonged volcanic activity may 
be the cause of glacial periods. Such condi- 
tions, he believes, might produce the low tem- 
perature of an ice age. Geological records 
show that such a period actually began shortly 
before the last ice age, and that it has contin- 
ued with diminishing intensity to the present 


time. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE ALABAMA SENATORSHIP.—Rep- 

resentative Henry D. Clayton, who was 
appointed to the Senate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. F. Johnston, has 
resigned the appointment, and will be a candi- 
date to succeed himself in the House. He 
took this course because President Wilson asked 
him to remain in the House to help in carry- 
ing through the legislative program of the 
administration. His resignation has relieved 
the Senate of the necessity of passing on the 
validity of his appointment by the Governor 
of Alabama after the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment that changed the method 


of filling vacancies. e 


NOTHER WIRELESS TRIUMPH.—The 
usefulness of wireless telegraphy at sea, 
which was proved at the time of the wreck of 
the Titanic, was again shown on October 
th, when the steamship Volturno of the 
Uranium line, bound from Rotterdam to Hal- 
ifax and New York, caught fire at 49° 12’ north 
latitude, and 34°51’ west longitude. The fire 


When the relay ceases to be energized, | 
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started at about seven o’clock in the morning 
in the forward part of the hold. Help was 
called by wireless despatches, and in the course 
of the day eleven ships responded. The 
sea was so rough that it was possible to launch 
only two of the life-boats, but the ships stood 
by while the crew on the Volturno fought the 
flames. During the night of the 9th the wind 
went down, and on the morning of the 10th the 
ships took off 521 of the passengers and crew. 
The remaining 136 were either drowned in an 
attempt to get away in the life-boats or were 
burned to death on the ship. 


& 


EXICO. —On the evening of October 10th, 
President Huerta caused the arrest of 110 
members of the Chamber of Deputies while they 
were considering a resolution denouncing his 
actions. The trouble began some time before, 
when, in the course of a speech in the Senate, 
Senator Belizario Dominguez made a bitter 
attack upon the provisional president. Sena- 
tor Dominguez disappeared within a few hours, 
and his dead body was found beside the road 
outside the city. The minister of the interior 
went into the chamber while the Deputies were 
in session, and asked that the resolution be 
withdrawn. The cellar and roof of the build- 
ing were filled with soldiers, and the gallery 
was filled with policemen. When the minister’s 
request was refused, he ordered the arrest of 
the Deputies. President Huerta ordered the 
dissolution of the national congress, and thus 
made himself a military dictator. He prom- 
ised, however, that the election called for 
October 26th would be held, and that new 
members of the national congress would be 
elected on the same day. President Wilson, 
after consultation with Secretary Bryan, or- 
dered the American representatives in Mexico 
to inform President Huerta that the United 
States would look with displeasure upon any 
injury to the arrested Deputies, and that 
under the circumstances it could not regard 
the elections called for October 26th as con- 
stitutional. ® 
MBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. —On October 
zd, the Russian government, in reply to an 
copyricut,Harnisaewina inquiry from the State 
Department, said that Mr. 
Henry M. Pindell of Illi- 
nois would be acceptable 
as American ambassador 
in St. Petersburg, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Curtis Guild. 
Mr. Pindell, who had been 
under consideration for 
the post for some weeks, 
is the owner and editor of 
the daily Journal of Peo- 
ria. He is also engaged 
in banking, and was at one time suggested for 
appointment as Comptroller of the Currency. 
& 
ETTING IN THE WATER.—On October 
10th, President Wilson, in Washington, 
| turned on the electric current that exploded 
the dynamite that blew up the Gamboa dike 
in the Culebra cut in the Panama Canal. The 
dike was built to keep the waters of Gatun 
Lake out of the cut while it was being 
deepened. Water was let into the cut through 
pipes under the dike, on October ist, and it 
was not until the water in the cut had risen 
| to within six feet of the water in the lake that 
| it was thought safe to blow up the dike. The 
| first explosion was not sufficient to loosen all 
|the material, and two more explosions are 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


planned. The débris will be taken from the 
eut by steam-dredges. About five miles from 
the dike the cut is obstructed by a slide of 
earth from the banks. Dredges will be used 
for removing that earth also. When that is 
done, the waterway will be open from sea to 
sea. On October 14th the Miraflores locks 
were used for the first time to let a tug and 
three barges into the canal. 
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THE BEST TREATMENT FOR 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 

If you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying eruptions, begin to-day the regular use 
of Cuticura soap assisted by Cuticura ointment. No 
other method is co agreeable, so often effective and so 
economical. Treatment: Gently smear the affected 
parts with Cuticura ointment, on the end of the finger, 
but do not rub. Wash off the Cuticura ointment in 
five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water, and 
continue bathing for some minutes. This treatment 
is best on rising and retiring. At other times use 
Cuticura soap freely for the toilet and bath, to assist in 
preventing inflammation, irritation and clogging of 
the pores, the common cause of these distressing facial 
eruptions and other unwholesome conditions of the 
complexion and skin. For liberal sample of Cuticura 
soap and ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, 
address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, 
Mass. (Adv. 








15 MAGICIAN’S TRICKS—* Finger Thro’ 15 
Hat,”’ “Nail ‘Thro’ Finger,” imp Bottle, C 
Block and ‘Coin Tri ck, ait eac Book Free. Chi cago 
Magic Co., Dept. N, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine 


wants earnest men and women to get new subscri 
Liberal compensation for easy = profitable oe 
work among friends and neigh 

Address for particulars, 372 C, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and oiiag of the Short-8 sey taught by J. Berg 
itor, Li 








300-5 -page catalogue a" rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, > 


Old Coins ware 8 eee 
hundreds of coins dated before 

1884. Send 10 cents for om wey coin value book, it ma 

mean your fortune. OLD COIN CO., 302 EAST 5ist 8T..CHICAGO fortune. OLD CO. ., 302 EAST 5ist ST.,CHIC. 


> GLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two Oy - 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; “Qe Oe 
$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. no “Qos? 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


@ ineach town torideanderhibitsample Ranger 
bicy: Write 


» Pits eacasien! $10 to $27 
vy) with Coaster-Brakes, Punctu: 

‘THefbest mates. BF $7 fo 0 $12 
iE Seip iciony ox w.tgen88 
xz Te 16 Babe Pure riiat: 


lamps, ~ - 'N paris ed a ~My. at nal usual 
prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and offer. Write “ow. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICACO 
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My handy little ‘‘Jack Knife Safety” Pen 
means no more inky, smeary fingers for 


fountain-pen users. The 


‘lucky curve’ 


and special ink lock make this a perfectly 


safe and cleanly pen. 
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No. 20 
No23% $2'50. 
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GEO. S. PARKER. 
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Jack Knife Safety 


Fountain Pen 


Think of a pen you can carry 
upside down or rightside up— 
in any position—any pocket 
—anywhere—free from worry 
and inky fingers! “Listens” 
good, doesn't it? And it ds 
good—and true of my Jack 
Knife Safety Pen. It can't 
leak—can't smear your fingers 
—a real annoyance-proof pen 
that is always as clean as a 
hound's tooth and writes as 
smooth as glass. 


Ghe Lucky Curve 


The fortunate 
discovery that Stops 
made the Par- coat 
ker leak-proof 









The pens shown here are 
only two of hundreds of styles 
in Parker Jack Knife Safety, 
Standard and Self-Filling Peus 
at $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 


FREE TRIAL 


15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens 
on trial. If you can't locate a 
dealer, send for complete illus- 
trated catalog. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to visit our New York 
Retail Store in the big Woolworth Bldg. 





TRAPPERS MAGAZINE FREE 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper is the 
. best magazine 
its kind in the — The 


Baitor wants you to copy 
e knows you will | tke it for 
he + had about 30 years - 





raj 
stretching Furs, Raw 

London Sale Reports, arming, Ginseng, Coon an 
Fox Hunts, Big Game Hunting, Training Night Hunting 
Dogs, etc. The Editor has also written many books on 
Hunting, Trapping, Fur Farming, Ginseng Growing, 
Camping, = ing, etc. To show you what ea great =< 
azine it is a 176 “ number together with 32 page boo! 
let giving “Senerh m of books and magazine sent free. 
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Grow Mushrooms, 


Add $10.00 To $50.00 
a Week To Your Income. 


Can be grown at home in basements, 
barn3, sheds, chicken houses, etc. Will 
not interfere with present occupation. 
Small beds 5x 10 feet, which cost prac- 
tically nothing to start, often produce 
60-70-100 Ibs. which sell at 50c to $2 a Ib. 
Others make money in this business, 


why shouldn't you? It costs nothing to 
find out how to start, how to sell, etc. Send for illus- 


trated booklet. 
Ine 








A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 149, i Ohio 
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sembles an Automatic Revolver. 


makes the necessary contact for lighting. 


sold to any one for $1.50. 


| 
| 
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Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 


Sapo d IS IT? This ingenious, useful, and at all times startling Flash-Light 
weighs but four ounces, is made of metal, and in shape and appearance re- 
The ‘‘magazine’’ or handle has space for the 
battery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant tungsten lamp. The pulling of the trigger 
By reason of its compact size, only four 


inches long, the Flash-Light may be easily carried in the pocket or in a bag, ready 
for instant use. 
instantly lose his courage. 
boys and girls. 


It so closely resembles a Revolver that a persistent tramp would 
The Flash-Light is equally suitable for men, women, 


How to Get It 


The Automatic Revolver Flash-Light given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 35 cents extra; or 
In either case we 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOON IN A CITY CHURCH 
it rT lids : 


| 
ii 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


FTER the heat, gray gloom; beyond the glare, 
A sudden tender twilight. Glimmering far 

Down the long nave, as steadfast as a star, 
One pale cross, luminous in the dusky air. 
Faint windows and dark aisles most holy sweet 
With shadows of calm saints, and over all 
A great wide silence fending, like a wall, 
The unpent passion of the furious street. 





Humbly I bow me, and my whole life stills. 
What of to-day, to-morrow, of frets and fears? 
The waters of the world, a baffled flood, 

Beat back like broken thunder down the hills, 
An old, spent tide my spirit hardly hears— 
Caught in a cleft of Ararat with God. 


* © 


OVERCONFIDENCE. 


] HEN the skilful general 
W wishes to capture a fort, he 
often tries to find a place 
that the garrison, sure of its 
strength, has left unguarded. So 
Wolfe planned, and so Quebec fell. 
Many of those accidentally 
drowned are good swimmers, afraid of nothing 
in the water. 

Many a trainer, before a great intercol- 
legiate football-match, has said that his team 
would surely win —if the coaches could cure 
the players of overconfidence. Overconfidence 
is the sure forerunner of disaster. 

Every boy has seen some wretched drunkard, 
with his blear eyes and broken gait, his rags 
and filth, shamelessly and pitifully pleading 
for a few pennies with which to buy a drink. 
No one can look on that sight, common as it 
is, without a shudder. Yet there was a time 
when every such pitiful being was free from 
the desire for drink. For a time he took his 
glass in moderation, until suddenly a hidden 
inheritance from some ancestor, hitherto unsus- 
pected, awoke in him, and drove him head- 
long. No one knows whether that taint is in 
his blood. Yet everywhere men are saying, 
‘* Oh, J shall never be a drunkard! J can 
take care of myself!’’ 

So it was that the good swimmers thought 
as they swam to a point beyond their 
strength. So it was that the poor wretch 
thought in the days when he drank—before it 
was too late. 

Every now and then we read in the papers 
that some embezzler has fled from justice. His 
family, with hearts shamed and broken, hide 
themselves away from the eyes of the world. 
Why do intelligent men do such things? Not 
many men intend to become embezzlers. Not 
many embezzlers began by stealing any large 
amount. It is overconfidence that made 
them what they became. They said to them- 
selves, ‘‘I can help myself to this small 
amount and return it soon, and there will be 
no harm done.’’ If they had had a wholesome 
fear of small dishonesty, they would never 
have become embezzlers of large amounts at 
last. 

No human soul can go down until he starts 
down. He never can start down until he 
takes his first step down. We are not often 
called upon to decide in a single moment 
whether we shall become great criminals. We 
are called upon, every day, to decide whether 
we shall take a step in that direction. It is 
the first step that ought to be our concern. 
Remember the swimmers everywhere in the 
great Sea of Life who so confidently swam 
beyond their strength. Overconfidence is the 
forerunner of disaster. Be afraid of the first 
step down! 





* © 


THE TIME FOR ENJOYMENT. 


“ ELL, young woman, how did 

W the party go?” Uncle Ezra 

asked at break fast. 

Nancy’s serious face did not lighten ; 

her pretty eyes were gravely reprov- 
7 ing. “You know, Uncle Ezra, I have 
no heart for parties,” she replied. 

Uncle Ezra stared in genuine amazement. 
“Bless my soul—no heart for parties! And you 
only twenty, and pretty as a peach! It’s against 
nature. Are you sick, child?” 

Nancy shook her head patiently. “No, Uncle 
Ezra, of course not; but with the problems about 
my club girls on my mind, how can I have good 
times ?”” 

“So that’s it.’ Uncle Ezra’s voice sounded 
relieved. ‘Why, Nancy child, there are problems 
wherever folks are. If you wait for them all to 
get settled before you begin to enjoy life, you'll 
wait till you’re dead. Besides, it’s a pretty good- 
sized problem just to get as many genuine good 
times out of life as you can. The folks that have 
the right sort of good times are generally the folks 
that make life happy for others.” 

“You don’t understand, Uncle Ezra,” Nancy 
replied. 

Uncle Ezra’s shrewd eyes studied his niece. 
“It strikes me —”’ he began. But the sentence 
was never finished, for just then a small woman 
with an anxious, wrinkled face, pushed open the 
gate. Uncle Ezra’s eyes twinkled. ‘Here comes 
Mary Ann Potter,” he said. “You ought to be 
glad to see her, Nancy, You're sort of cut off the 
same piece, I guess.” 

Mary Ann Potter came in. She was invited to 
“sit and eat,” but she declined sadly; she had had 
her breakfast. She came to borrow Mrs. Murray’s 








sleeve pattern. Sarah Jane Clyde was coming 
over to fix her brown silk. 

“That’s real nice,” said Mrs. Murray. ‘I always 
think when a dress gets to the fixed-over stage 
you can take real comfort in it.” 

“I used to think so once,” Mary Ann replied, 
“but I don’t get a chance to enjoy clothes, old or 
new. There’s that supper for the sewing circle —” 

“Oh, that will soon be over,” Mrs. Murray com- 
forted her. 

“And there’s the library needs repairs, and we’ll 
all have to turn to and work for that. If it ain’t 
one thing it’s another, and it has been all my life. 
There’s the preserving coming on, too, and I 
haven’t got the strength —”’ 

As Mary Ann’s voice, trailing her cloud of griev- 
ances, ebbed away down the path, Nancy’s eyes, 
full of indignation, demanded an explanation of 
Uncle Ezra. 

“I’m not like that!” she cried. 

“Only in your philosophy,” Uncle Ezra replied, 
cheerfully. ‘All her life Mary Ann has been 
putting off having a good time till one thing or 
another came to pass, and as soon as that came 
there was another something waiting right behind 
it, till now she’d be like an eel out of water with a 
real comfortable good time. Her habits are all 
set the other way. Queer about some folks, ain’t 


it?” 
Nancy was silent. There did not seem to be any- 
thing to say. 
* & 


CROSSING THROUGH QUICKSAND. 


““ORDING a river where there is quicksand 
F is something like rushing horses out of a 
burning stable. In ‘The Last of the Plains- 
men” Zane Grey describes how a party of men 
and horses passed through the treacherous Little 
Colorado River. It was a wide, shallow stream of 
swiftly running, reddish-muddy water. Through 
the channel, cut by floods, little streamlets trickled 
and meandered in all directions. 


The sand seemed firm, but water oozed out 
round my feet; and when I stepped out, the 
whole bar shook like jelly. I pushed my foot 
through the crust, and the cold, wet sand took 
hold, and tried to suck me down. 

“How can you ford this stream with horses?’ I 
asked Emmett. 

“We must take our chances,” replied he. 
“We'll hitch two teams to one wagon, and run the 
horses. I’ve forded here at worse stages t 
this. Once a team got stuck, and I had to leave 
it; another time the water was high, and washed 
me down-stream.”’ 

Emmett sent his son into the stream on a mule. 
The rider lashed his mount, and plunging, splash- 
ing along, got through at a pace very near a 
gallop. e returned in the same manner, and 
reported one bad place near the other side. 

Sones and I got on the first wagon and tried to 
coax = the four horses, but they would not start. 

t had to lash them to start them. The 
other Mormons riding alongside yelled at them, 
and used their whips. The wagon bowled into 
the water with a tremendous splash. We were 
wet through before we had gone twenty feet. 
The plunging horses were lost in yellow spray; the 
stream rushed purgling through the wheels; the 
Mormons yelled. wanted to see, but pe awe | 
was hidden by a veil of yellow mist. Jones yelle 
in my ear, but I could not hear what he said. Once 
the wagon-wheels struck a stone or a log, and we 
almost lurched overboard. A muddy splash blinded 
me. I cried out in my excitement, and punched 
Jones in the back. The next moment the kéen 
exhilaration of the experience gave way to horror. 
We seemed to drag, and almost stop. 

Some one roared, “Horse down!’ 

There was an instant of painful suspense, in 
which the imagination pictured another tragedy 
added to the story of this deceitful river—a 
moment filled with intense feeling. Then there 
came a sound of furious C7 and yelling; 
and so the three horses dragged their comrade 
out of the quicksand. Once out, he regained his 
feet, and plunged on. Spurred by fear, all four 
horses increased their efforts, and amid clouds of 
9 galloped the remaining distance to the other 
side 


“We made that fine and easy,” remarked 
Emmett. 
® & 


THE STRENGTH OF THE STUBBORN. 


OW much perfectly good, serviceable will- 
H power people waste in mere obstinacy! 

Martha Malone, after working three years 
for Mrs. Bixby, appeared one morning at Mrs. 
Wilson’s back door, and applied for a place. 


“Why,” said the surprised Mrs. Wilson, “I 
thought you were working for Mrs. Bixby!” 

“I was,mum. But I’ve quit.” 

“Is that so?” Mrs. Wilson could not conceal 
her surprise. “I thought you liked her.” 

“Indeed I do, mum.” 

“And I’m sure she liked you.” 

“T believe she did, mum. Leastwise she always 
seemed to.” 

“Well —”’ Mrs. Wilson was still wondering 
what the trouble had been. 

“Well,” said Martha, —s 
tion was expected, “‘you see i 
I always put the blue china plates on the right- 
hand side of the cupboard, and this morning the 
missus comes along, and moves ’em, and says, 
‘Martha, ever mornin’ for three _— you’ve put 
the plates on the wrong side, and I’ve had to come 
— and move them—and I can’t stand it any 
jonger.’ 
And,” said Martha, “I says to her, ‘Mrs. Bixby, 
every mornin’ for three years I’ve put them plates 
in the right — and you come along and moved 
them, and then I had’ to come along and move 
them back, and I can’t stand it any longer, either.’ 

“And so I quit.” 


that some explana- 
was like this, mum. 


® © 


CHEMICAL EXACTNESS. 


HE remarkable skill in dealing with the mate- 

| rial of their experiments that some chemists 

have is well illustrated by the following story 

told of the great German chemist, Prof. Robert 
Bunsen. 


Professor Bunsen evaporated fifty hogsheads of 
water from the Diirkheim spring, and carefully 
isolated from the residue a smal ——— of the 
salts of two very rare elements, czsium and rubid- 
ium. He dissolved these salts in a small beaker 
ee, and set them aside on his laboratory 
able. 

One day a friend came to see Professor Bunsen. 
Unnoticed by the chemist, his visitor, in leaning 
against the laboratory table, tipped over the 
beaker, and spilled its contents on the floor and 
on his clothing. The solution looked like plain 
water, so the man thought nothing of the accident, 
and a few minutes later took his departure. 

Shortly after the gentleman had gone, Bunsen 
noticed that the contents of the beaker had been 
spilled. Instantly he ran out to the street, over- 
took his friend, and brought him back to the labo- 


ratory. 
With water, Bunsen carefully extracted the 





salts from the sleeve of the gentleman’s coat and 
his underclothing, washed his arm, cleaned off a 
drop that had spattered on his shoe, carefully 
washed the floor and the table, collected all the 
solutions together, purified them, and on evapora- 
tion found that he had recovered the valuable salts! 
So perfect was his skill that he had not lost a weigh- 


able amount. 
i a a 
t=. — a” a 





OCTOBL, 





sy ee 
By Johin W Douglas 9& 


OFT falls the light across the hill, 
And in the variegated wood 
No breath of wind, nor wood-lark’s trill, 
Nor dashing of impetuous flood. 


The flow’rs are carcasses of white, 

The seeds drop from the bursting pod, 
And sleeping in the peaceful light, 

The fields are clad in goldenrod. 


The swallows in the opal sky 

Form, break, and form their rapid bands; 
And to the north wind wheeling cry, 

“Oh, waft us to the Southern lands!” 


So, mirrored in the sleeping loch, 
In clear retreat thro’ violet skies, 
The last kaleidoscopic flock 
Swift to the crystal distance flies. 


*® © 


A QUEER POST-OFFICE. 


OTHING is further from the real thing than 
the “stories of Western life” that many an 
Eastern romancer tells. And of all the 

tales, there is none so unlike the thing it pre- 
tends to describe as the tale of the stage-coach 
robbery, or “hold-up,” as they call it out West. 

In the romances the breathless reader sees the 
outlaws lying in wait along the edge of the “mesa,” 
while the doomed coach toils up out of the ‘‘ar- 
royo.” He sees the leader, clad in “sombrero 
and ncho,” survey the approaching prize. 
Then comes the attack. There are blood-curdling 





yells and galloping horses, a great deal of promis- 
cuous shooting, and often the episode ends with 
the death of the leader of the outlaws, or of the 
brave young miner who is protecting the lady pas- 
sengers with his Lane | six-shooter. 

By way of contrast; here is an old stage-driver’s 
account of a real “hold-up.” The old man drove 
the coach between Boise and Silver City for more 
than twenty years, and knows whereof he speaks. 

“I was driving to Boise, and about dusk came 
down into the cafion that leads from Camas prairie 
to the Boise River. There was not a settlement 
for twenty miles—not even a house or dugout. 
There was oy one passenger aboard, a pans 
woman from New England who was going to 
Boise to teach school. The country was prett 
wild and lawless in those days, but I didn’t te 
her so, for fear of on er 

“She was sitting up on the box with me, and 
admiring the gorgeous tints of the sunset sky, 
when, as we swung round a bend in the cafion, a 
man who s in the middle of the road with 
a rifle in the hollow of his arm lifted his hand. 
He was the first human being we had seen since 
we left Shoshone, thirty miles back—though that 
wasn’t the reason I —< my leaders to their 
haunches, threw on the brake, and came to a 
sudden stop. 

“*Throw out the mail-sack,’ ordered the man 
with the rifle. I reached over with my boot and 
kicked over the mail-sack, which lay at my feet. 

“ ‘Better kick over the Wells-Fargo Express box, 
fe, I guess,’ added the man. I kicked over the 


xX. 

“‘That’ll be all,’ said the man, curtly, at the 
same time lifting his hat. ‘Drive on.’ 

“I touched up the team, and we bowled merrily 
down the cafion. For five minutes there was not 
a word spoken, although, from the corner of my eye 
I could see that the young woman was looking at 
me curiously. At length she said: 

“*That seems a very lonely place to have a post- 
office, doesn’t it?’ 

“And I never had the heart to tell her that 
she’d just been through a real Western hold-up!” 


* © 


WASTED ENERGY! 


GENTLEMAN who for several terms repre- 

A sented western Massachusetts in Congress 

tells an amusing story of an electioneering 

tour from which he reaped the least possible polit- 
ical advantage. 


“Toward the close of the campaign,” he says, 
“I determined to make a whirlwind dash through 
my district. I got an automobile, loaded it with 
about a ton of campaign documents, and started 
out. Before I left a town in the morning, I would 
telephone to my supporters in the town where I 
expected to stay that evening, and tell them to 
have a big meeting for me to address on my ar- 
rival. Then I would sow the good seed along the 
road, at farmhouses and cross-roads stores, with 
road-mending gangs, and even with solitary trav- 
elers whenever one looked as if he had a vote. 

“Early one morning I sallied forth from the 
town of A., after telephoning the politicians at 
the town of B. that I would reach there at two 
o’clock. As I came to a fork in the road, I saw, off 
to the north, a charming valley, sprinkled with 
villages and farms. Fat cattle dotted its hills, and 

net smiled everywhere along its delectable 


ength. 

“I determined to do some missionary work 
among those happy folk, and turned my car in 
their direction. ever did a candidate meet such 
a universally pleasant welcome. Unlike most 
country folk, who hate to stop their work to listen 
to my personal plans for saving the country, these 
people, when I announced — stop work 
and listened closely to all I had to say. Every one 
promised that he would at least not vote against 
me, and smiled pleasantly as he did so. 

“So enthusiastic did I become that I lost all 
sense of time, and it was after fiveo’clock when I 
drove my car into B., and pulled up in front of the 
court-house. Half a dozen of the maddest politi- 
cians you ever saw were there to meet me, and 


they expressed themselves warmly on my tardi- 


ness. 
“*Tt’s all right, boys,’ I replied, soothingly. 
‘I’m sorry I couldn’t get here before, but Bye 





done the best day’s work a candidate ever did; I 
haven’t wasted a single minute from breakfast- 
time—and I’ve made votes, 5 hein boys,’ I 
exclaimed, enthusiastically, and waved my hand 
toward the road I had lately come over, ‘there 
isn’t a man in that valley back there that will vote 
against me!’ 

***You’ve been electioneering in the valley back 
over there? queried the chairman of the town 
committee 2 y. 

“Indeed I have!’ I replied, eee gage 

“*Looks to me as if you’ve wasted a whole day, 
then,’ replied the chairman, still more dryly. 
state line crosses the r about a quarter of a 
mile back there—and you’ ve been electioneering all 
day in Vermont!’” 


* 


SPIDER - SILK. 


HE silkworm is by no means the only creature 

| that produces silk. Spiders make their webs, 

nests, and egg-cocoons of a kind of silk that 

is well adapted for certain of man’s uses. The 

filaments of spider-silk are much finer than those 

produced by the silkworm, but they are relatively 

stronger. The webs of some of the large spiders 

of tropical countries are strong enough to entangle 
small birds. 


As early as the seventeenth century, travelers 
in Paraguay found that the natives made clothing 
from the webs of a species of Epeira, the genus 
to which the common — spider belongs. 
Spider-silk has been used for centuries in China, 
India, and West Africa; notably in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, where the so-called “silk of 
the Eastern Sea” is produced. 

In the year 1708 a French jurist, Monsieur 
Guénaux of Montpellier, succeeded in makin 
several pairs of gloves and stockings from the sil 
of =— spiders. The first really practical ex- 
periments, however, were made by an English- 
man named Rolt. By his process, he drew the 
silk directly from the body of the spider; and 
the mate he obtained was much stronger than 
that spun under normal conditions. The end of 
the filament he attached to a bobbin, which was 
revolved by steam. The process does not seem to 
incommode the spider. After she has been robbed 
of all her silk, she rests for ten days, and is then 
ready to yield another supply. ’ 

As the silk comes from the spinnerets it is cov- 
ered with a viscous substance, which is washed 
off in running water. The filaments are very fine; 
from eight to twenty-four must be combined to 
form a single thread. The fabric that these 
threads produce is much lighter than ordinary silk. 
For that reason, cords of spider-silk are especially 
suitable for the nets that enelose oons. 

At present the most promising experiments in 
the_production of spider-silk are carried on in 
Mada, ar. They use a large spider called the 

. At the school in Tananarivo ae pay 
the natives eight cents a hundred for the spiders, 
each of which yields a filament from 1,900 to 1,300 
feet long. The silk is of a superb glossy yellow, 
but its color is not permanent. 


* © 


LOVERS OF DRAMA. 


REDERICK the Great had a strong sense of 
F the dramatic. So had a certain lieutenant 

colonel in the Prussian army. Accordingly, 
there is plenty of “‘plot’’ in the following story: 


The officer, who had been discharged at the 
close of the Seven Years’ War, importuned the 

ing to be reinstated. Weary of the incessant 
solicitations of his troublesome visitor, Frederick 
at last gave orders that he should never be ad- 
mitted to his presence. 

Some weeks later a most bitter libel against his 
—_ appeared. Frederick seldom gave him- 
sel 7 concern about such pecgnes®: but the 
present one exasperated him so much that he 
offered a reward of fifty friedrichs of gold for the 
discovery of the author. 

The day following, the disgraced lieutenant 
colonel demanded and obtained an audience. 

“Sire,” he began, on being admitted, “your 
majesty has just promised fifty friedrichs for the 
discovery of the author of a recent publication. 
Iam come to claim the recompense. hold in me 
the unfortunate libeler. My life 1 forfeit freely; 
but remember = royal pledge, and, while you 
punish me, send to my poor wife and children the 
reward due to the informer.” 

The king, although struck with the sad extremity 
and self-sacrifice of the officer, said coee: 

“Go instantly to the fortress of Spandau, and 
there await my judgment.” 

“T obey,” said the culprit; ‘‘but the money?” 

“Within two hours your wife shall receive it,” 
said the king. ‘Take this letter, and give it tothe 
— , but he must not open it until after 

nner.”’ 

The lieutenant colonel arrived at Spandau, and 
gave himself up as a prisoner. At the prescribed 
4 the commandant opened the royal man- 

ran: 


To the bearer I give the d of S di I shall 
be with him in a few days. The present governor is to 
take the command of Berlin, as a reward for past services. 

Frederick. 








* © 


A LATE GUESS. 


URING a case of severe illness, the wife of 

D the sick man asked a neighbor to go over to 

the next farm, and buy ten cents’ worth of 
onions to make poultices. 


When the caller asked for onions, the farmer 
looked perplexed, and declared that he had no 
onions, never did have any, and did not even know 
what an onion was! The neighbor remarked that 
he was almost certain that he had seen onions in 
the garden. 

“No, you are mistaken, stranger,’ the farmer 
answered. ‘I got pertaters, termaters, redishes, 
green punkins, but no onions.” 

After the man had gone onionless away, the 
farmer turned to his wife, and said, ‘‘Hettie, | 
wonder if that man didn’t mean inyins ?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Fee, male—female. 1. Lap, land—Lap- 
land. 111. Re, war, red (drawer)—reward. Iv. 
Tack, ticks—tactics. 


2. 1. The press. 11. Dictionary. 


3.1. OPAL Il, IDOL Ill, PATE 
POLE DIVE ARIA 
ALMA OVEN TIES 
LEAF LENT EASE 


4. Wra-i-th, ba-l-ize, c-h-amber. 

5. Hautboy, low-boy, bell-boy, carboy, tomboy, 
cowboy, schoolboy. 

6. Corpulent—rope, pole, punt, top, rent, cut. 

7. Able, table; tar, tart; cur, curt; meal, metal; 
war, wart; sill, s.ill; star, start; ear, tear. 

8. ‘The limbs may be free as the wings of a 


rd, 
And the mind be the slave of a look and a 
word.” 


9. Flute, lute, Ute, cute, cut. : 

10. “A pound of care will not pay an ounce of 
debt.” 

11. Thirty-nine men and 273 women the first 
= ; twenty-eight men and 252 women the second 
week. 





. 
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SCOTCH GAMES. 


BY L. LAMPREY: 


F you are a little child, —a very little child, 
too small to go to school, —there is no pleas- 
anter place to live in all the world than 

Scotland. There are many funny little rimes 
and games known to the grandmothers of 
Scotland. When the very ‘‘wee’’ Scotch chil- 
dren stretch out their tiny bare toes to the 
glow of the fire before going to bed, they 
tease for this rime, which is accompanied by 
love-taps on toe and heel: 

“John Smith, fallow fine, 

Can you shoe this horse 0’ mine?” 

“Yes, sir, that I can, 

Just as weel as any man! 

There’s a nail upon the tae 

To gar the powny speed the brae, 

Fog hy! nail upon the | 

u r the wh ace wee 

There's a nail and There's a brod, 

There’s a horsie weel shod.” 

And then the little hands wave in the air, 

and the finger-rime is called for: 


This yin broke the barn, 
This yin stole the corn, 
This yin stood and saw, 
This yin ran awa’ 
And wee Pirlie-Winkie paid for a’. 
Then, standing in grandmother’s lap, the 
little fellow is danced to the song: 


Katie Beardie had a grice, 

It could skate upon the ice, 

Wasna that a dainty grice? 

ce Katie Beardie! 

Katie Beardie had a hen, 

Cackled but and cackled ben, 

Wasna that a dainty hen? 
Dance Katie Beardie! 

A grice is a pig. 

When the child is a little older, he will 
**dance Katie Beardie’’ with the other chil- 
dren on the pavement. 

Scotch children have a great many marching 
games; and they have their own counting-out 
rimes. Here is one: 

Eenerty, feenerty, fickerty, faig, 
Ell, dell: domen, sie, - . 
Irky, birky, story rock, 
Ann, tan touzelt Jock. 

The little ‘‘clogs’’ with their wooden soles 
shod with iron are always clacking on the 
stone pavements and stairs of Edinburgh— 
the city built on a rock; and in the spring 
every iron lamp-post, and every old wrought- 
iron bracket for a courtyard lamp, even every 
peg in a doorway, holds its joyous ‘‘Flying 
Dutchman.’’ The children make a loop at 
each end of a bit of rope, hook one end over 
the nail, put one foot in the other, and swing 
in a half-circle. 

=> 


THE BLUE INITIALS. 


BY BEULAH RECTOR. 


= MOTHER, isn’t there something I 
ean sew for Celia?’’ teased Caroline. 
‘*Every one else is making her some- 

thing for her new home.’’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps you could learn to hem these 
dusters and work Celia’s 
initials in the corners,’’ 








go, too?’’ Caroline cried, as 
she jumped up. ‘‘I won’t be 
a bit of bother. ’’ 

‘*Yes, you may ; but remem- 
ber, dear, Mr. Preston doesn’t 
wish his pictures handled. ’’ 

Caroline skipped down the 
very road that the artist had 
painted, and scuffied the red 
leaves of autumn as she ran. 

**You must be sorry to part 
with the picture, ’’ said Celia, 
standing before the canvas. 

‘*No,’’ the artist said, smi- 
ling, ‘‘even though some one 
buys it, still it is mine.’’ 

Caroline wondered how that 
could be. 

‘*T have put some of myself 
into it, haven’t 1? My name 
is there in the corner. That 
shows that the work is mine. 
No one can take it away 
from me. Why,’’ he wheeled 
about and faced them, ‘‘did 
you ever think of that? You 
sign your name to the work 
that you do every day.’’ 

Mr. Preston had sent a 
brand - new idea scampering 
through Caroline’s mind. It 
was such a noisy idea, for this 
is what it said: ‘‘ You signed 
your very own initials on those 
dusters! CC. W. — Careless 
Worker. Aren’t you ashamed! 
Don’t you hope that your 
mother hasn’t seen them and 
the crooked hem ?’’ 

‘**Since every day your work 
goes out with your name at- 
tached to it, oughtn’t you 
always to do your best?’’ 

Mr. Preston then opened the 
door, and they passed out into 
the rose garden. 

Caroline slipped softly down 
the garden walk, lifted the 
latch in the gate, and once on 
the road, she ran for home. 

When Celia came back, she 
found her little sister on the 
veranda, bent over her sew- 
ing. ‘*You see, grandma,’’ 
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A DISCOVERY. 


BY F. A. 






The pumpkin was 
carved for Hallowe’en. 
Alas! it was not to be! 
But it made a jolly 

“Harvest Home” 
For a thrifty family. 








she heard her explain, as she 
snipped away at some crooked 
blue stitches, ‘‘I wouldn’t want to do some- 
thing badly and then sign my very own initials 
to it, would I? Don’t you think people ought 
to do their best? Then they’ll be glad to 
have folks know that it’s their work. This 
C. W. is going to stand for Careful Worker. ’’ 
And grandma calmly crocheted in the big 
willow chair, and smiled over the top of her 
spectacles in pleased and contented approval. 





KNOTTING AND KNITTING. 


BY EDITH PERRY BODWELL. 


aad RANDMA, make John give me back 
(| my knitting-spool!’’ cried Dorothy 
Holtham. 

‘*But I can knit, grandma. See!’’ cried 
John. ‘‘I put those strong brads into the 
spool in place of slender pins. ’’ 

‘*But who ever heard of a 
boy’s knitting?’’ said Dor- 





mother said, as she held up 
half a dozen squares of nice 
white cheese-cloth. 

For the rest of the after- 
noon Caroline practised, and 
for several days, when the 
others sat out on the porch 
and sewed, Caroline was 
part of the circle, and very 
painstakingly ran her blue- 
threaded needle round the 
initials that her mother had 
drawn on the dusters. 

But after a time the novelty 
began to wear off. A little 
pain had a habit of starting 
between her shoulders; and 
worse than. that, just at the 
time they were all settled 
down to work, Avery Ames 
was sure to appear and ask 
her to go out after wild 
flowers in the fields, or Billy 
would invite her to sail boats 
in the brook by the sawmill. 
And both of those things 
Caroline particularly loved to 
do. 

**O dear,’’ she grumbled to 
herself one day, ‘‘I’m going 
to take such big stitches in 
this duster that mother won’t 
want me to sew on them any 
more! I’m tired of sewing.’’ 

Her sister Celia came out 
just then, and Caroline was 
so ashamed of the crooked 
hem and the wobbly ‘‘C. W.’’ 
on her duster that she rolled 
the cloth up in her lap, rather 
than have Celia notice it. 

“T’m going down to the 
Studio,’’ Celia said. ‘Mr. 
Preston’s picture of the sugar- 
maple grove is to be sent 
away to-morrow. ’’ 








THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY A. B. 


In the bright sunlight of the pumpkin-field 
Bob and Bess had planned their fun; 

But the night was dark, and when others joked, 
They were rather inclined to run! 


othy. 

‘* But boys do knit, and 
men, in some countries, ’’ an- 
swered John. 
knit their winter 


I read about it.’’ 
knitting ?’’ asked Dorothy. 


was the first to loop a single 
thread so that it would make 
a web. It takes two sets of 
threads for weaving, 
know,’’ said their grand- 
mother. ‘‘But when people 
first began to make slings out 
of thongs,—strips of leather, 
—and then to twist them into 
cords, they learned to fasten 
them by many queer knots 
and ties, some of which 
sailors and weavers use to- 
day.’’ 

**Oh, I know,’’ interrupted 
John. ‘‘A sailor showed me 
how to make some. ’’ 

‘*Probably the very same 
knots that the Phenicians 
and the Egyptians made in 
their fish-nets we are using 
in our hammocks to-day. But 
knitting is different from 
knotting or netting, because 
we simply slip a row of loops 
made of a single thread, so, 
through another set of loops. 
See, here on these big needles 
I have looped together enough 
for a shoulder shawl. ’’ 

‘*But it is all full of little 
holes,’’ said Johnny. 

**Just so,’’ said grandma, 
‘**but the rubbing of one 
thread of silk or wool upon 
another makes a sort of elec- 
tric warmth. It was the 








“‘O mother, please may I 





while they tend their sheep. | one second, and lets it go the next. 





people of Scotland who were first known as 
knitters, just about the time that Columbus 
discovered America —’’ 

‘614921’? cried John, proudly — 

** And about one hundred years after that the 
first stocking-frame was made on which the 
stitches were set up. 

‘Soon a man invented a second row of 
needles on a machine for ribbed knitting. 
Then came the circular knitting - machine. 
You’ve seen me knit round stockings on a 
triangle made of three needles. Well, this 
knitted a round stocking, only the loops were 
set up on a circle of needles. The most won- 


** Shepherds | derful help of all, however, was what is called 
jerseys | a latch-needle, which holds the thread tight 


Then 


came power. If you children lived in a factory 


‘*Who was the first to do| town, you would know all these things as well 


as you know your history lesson, for there is 


‘*No one knows just who|a wonderful peace history as well as war 


history.’’ 
‘*But we don’t,’’ said Dorothy, dolefully. 
‘*Never mind. Some day your father will 


you | take you to see a factory where this wonder- 


ful knitting is done on hundreds of machines 
that are nothing more than a giant improve- 
ment of the spool in Johnny’s hand, with 
hundreds of pins or latch-needles spinning a 
circular tube or web, and dropping it down 
through a hole in the bottom. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,’’ continued grandma, 
‘*if, long ago, somebody took a child’s knit- 
ting-spool and thought about it, and thought 
about it, and tried tacks and pins and crochet- 
needles, and other things. And perhaps they 
did not succeed at first any more than Johnny 
did. But they kept on trying. Year after 
year they thought and worked, until they made 
of knitting one of the greatest industries of 


the world.’’ 
==> 


LOVING. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


How much he loved her he could 
not Say, 

And yet he troubled her day by day. 

He rarely thought of her peace and 


ease, 
For he said in his heart, “I’ll do as 
| please.” 
At last he learned from his patient 
mother 


That loving means—we must please 
each other. 
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AN ABANDONED SHIP 






Many have heard | 
of the brig Marie 
Ceveste, found 
abandoned at sea on 
December 4, 1873, 
with everything in 
order on board, but the ship’s company mis- 
sing. Her story remains one of the unsolved 
sea mysteries. 

In the hidden name of the brig found April 
1, 1860, cruising tenantless about sixty miles 
southwest of St. Croix, Danish West Indies, 
there is a mystery as profound as that of the 
Marie Celeste. The files of the Provincetown 
Banner of 1860 briefly allude to the arrival at 
that port of the unknown craft, with a prize 
crew aboard. 

The private log of the late Freeman A. 
Smith, who was ship-keeper on the whaling- 
schooner Rienzi of Provincetown in 1860, gives 
the facts relating to the finding of the strange 
brig; Capt. John D. Whidden’s ‘‘Ocean Life 
in the Old Sailing-Ship Days,’’ recently pub- 
lished, furnishes a hearsay explanation of the 
derelict condition of the brig. 

Its covers stained with sea-salt, Smith’s log 
contains the following phrases, in ink grown 
rusty with age, concerning the finding of the 
yet unnamed brig: 

‘*At sea, Sunday, April 1, 1860. This day 
commences with pleasant weather. We are 
running our course, N. W. At 11 o’clock, 
a.m., saw a sail ahead. At 4 p.m., the sail is 
off our weather beam. Her manceuvering is 
singular. She lies all aback, with her spanker 
boom hauled over to the weather side, and all 
sail set. At 4% o’clock we hauled up for her. 
At 5 p.m., Mr. Godfrey went on board of her. 
Hailed Mr. Godfrey, and he said there was no 
one on board of her. The captain lowered 
away his boat, and went on board and short- 
ened sail. Lat. 17° 21’ N, lon. 65° 21’ W. 

‘*At sea, Monday, April 2. Our prize (the 
brig) is close by us. She is a fast vessel. At 
daylight we saw land (island of Porto Rico), 
bearing W. N. W. At 2 o’clock p.m., Josiah 
came on board, to get some eatables. He re- 
ports her to be a fine vessel. Suppose her to 
have been a slaver. At sunset, off the ‘Dead 
Man’s Chest.’ The brig is a short distance 
astern. 

‘‘April 6—The brig passed in by Beatie 
island at 1 o’clock, the Rienzi at3 p.m. At7 
p.m., the Rienzi dropped anchor close beside 
the brig, in Bottomless Cove, Sam Bay, Santo 
Domingo. She has an assorted cargo. 

‘*Monday, April 9—We have concluded to 
send the brig home under the command of 
boat-steerer Josiah Hill, Jr. Same day, at 6 
p.m., she fell off, homeward bound. A boat’s 
crew from the Rienzi, and one from the S. R. 
Soper, Captain Hiram Holmes, helped to get 
her under way.’’ 

When the brig was found, her hatches were 
off, and the halyards were made fast with half- 
hitches round the pins. Evidently, whoever 
had abandoned her did so with the hope and 
expectation that she might be capsized by the 
first heavy wind, fill, and sink. 

Great quantities of foodstuffs, including rice, 
ship: bread and dried fish, with considerable 
trade rum, were found under deck. Roughly 
made wooden spoons of the sort commonly 
found on slavers were found by the barrelful; 
specimens of that lot are preserved, as souve- 
nirs, at Provincetown to-day. 

Material for a slave deck was found in the 
hold, together with many slave shackles. Rows 
of ring-bolts, fastened to the ceilings, bore 
witness to the shameful use to which the vessel 
had been put; and countless thousands of 
sharp, wide-headed tacks that filled tins and 
boxes revealed the wariness of her former 
company. 

Those tacks had been provided for use in 
the event of an uprising of a cargo of slaves. 
Thrown with lavish hand upon the deck, and 
turning point upward, as designed, they would 
be certain to pierce the bare feet of a mob 
escaping from the hold, and by checking the 
mad rush, would afford the vessel’s crew 
opportunity to rally to the defense of their 
craft. 

The brig bore neither name nor hailing-place. 
Flag and papers were missing. Her burthen 
was between four hundred and five hundred 
tons. She was painted black, and her bottom 
was covered with heavy sheet copper. 

She steered with a tiller—a ponderous, curved 
affair of polished mahogany, that terminated 
at its forward end in a great carved dog’s head. 
That admirably executed carving frightened 
Mr. Godfrey when he first essayed the board- 
ing of the brig; its grinning, teeth-bristling 
jaws were swung almost into his face, by a 
*‘kick’’ of the rudder, just as he had mounted 
the rail from his tossing small boat. Believing 
himself charged by a ferocious dog of heroic 
size, he tumbled backward into the boat on 
the instant. 

The brig’s cabin was under deck. It was 





finished in mahogany and boxwood, extended 






to the mainmast, 
and had state- 
rooms on either 
side. That richly 
appointed cabin in- 
terior offered signs 
of conflict. Bullets were found embedded in 
the panels of the wall, some of which had pene- 
trated at an angle that showed they had been 
fired from guns aimed downward through the 
cabin skylight. Blood -stains darkened the 
floor, the largest of which was at the entrance 
to one of the staterooms. 

Much of the molding and some of the panel 
work had been wrenched away —a fact indi- 
cating a search by mutineers, or other piratical 
gang, for some secret hiding-place. 

The brig possessed great speed, which had 
probably enabled her -to elude successfully 
during her career the many cruisers that were 
out in search of such slavers. 

The fore-and-aft rig usually gives greater 
speed than the square rig, especially in wind- 
ward work; but this brig was a square-rigger 
of remarkable windward-winning ability, as 
was shown during her short cruise in company 
with the schooner Rienzi, and again when, 
after a record-breaking passage, she arrived 
off Cape Cod. 

‘*When we were running in for Santo Do- 
mingo,’’ Mr. Smith once said, ‘‘the Rienzi 
lugged all sail—even to staysail. The brig 


swung only her tops’ls, but, even then, she | 


could run us out of sight in a day’s sail.’’ 

She was extraordinarily fast on the wind. 
Off Race Point, Provincetown, she fell in with 
a huge fleet of mackerel-catching schooners, 
bound for that port and bucking a lusty head 
wind. Seores of vessels noted for their speed 
were of that fleet, but to the astonishment of all 
beholders, the full-rigged brig of no name out- 
sailed and outworked the best of the fleet that 
day. Soon after the brig reached Province- 
town, her hatches and other outlets were closed 
and sealed, and the hold was ‘‘smoked, ’’ to rid 
the craft of the rats that infested her. When 
the ‘‘smoking’’ was completed, 114 great gray 
rodents, that doubtless had tortured successive 
cargoes of manacled, sleeping slaves in their 
stifling between-decks pen, were found lying 
dead below. 

The brig was hauled up on the beach beside 
the wharf of J. E. & G. Bowley, the Rienzi’s 
owners, was there condemned by the United 
States government as a slaver engaged in the 
trade between the coast of Africa and Cuba, 
and was sold at a United States’ marshal’s 
sale. The vessel fetched $3,725, exclusive of 
her stores, which brought $1,800. 

Until the publishing of Captain Whidden’s 
book, people knew nothing about the brig, 
except the facts relating to her finding, arrival, 
and sale. For years the Provincetown people 
in talking of the sale, said that a couple 
of strange men—Spaniards, apparently—put 
in an appearance, and looked over the brig one 
day; that one of the pair was the purchaser 
at the marshal’s sale; and that he, probably 
acting for her unknown former owners, had 
bought her for further use in the unchristian 
work of her past. 

The brig, however, was not purchased by 
Spaniards, but by Charles W. Adams of 
Boston. He did not fit her for slaving, but 
for general cargo-carrying. He soon sold a 
quarter interest to Capt. John D. Whidden, 
who commanded her in legitimate work. 

When she was placed in Kelley’s dry dock, 
Boston, her cabin below decks was torn out, 
and a deck-house substituted. A new galley 
succeeded the old iron caboose. Her heavy 
copper was stripped off, and replaced by yellow 
metal, about 1,500 through locust tree-nails 
were driven, to strengthen her, and the ma- 
hogany tiller gave way to a wheel. 

‘*Altogether,’’? the captain says in his 
account of the brig, ‘‘she was a queer-looking 
craft. Spanish-built with bluff bows above 
water, below she was very sharp, and from 
her mainmast aft she fell away, carrying 
nothing under the cabin deck but pig-iron 
ballast. Above the between-deck beams she 
widened out, her greatest beam being at the 
fore-rigging ; from that she fell away aft, being 
very narrow at the stern. Having bought her 
from the American government, an American 
register was obtained with some difficulty, on 
account of her being foreign-built. The name 
given her by the purchasers was Charles W. 
Jordan. Her spars were heavy, and of great 
spread, while from topmast, to’gallant and 
royalmast heads hung heavy preventer back- 
stays, to which tackles could be hooked, and 
set up to heavy eye-bolts through the deck 
beam on either side. The brig, indeed, had 
every facility for carrying sail to the limit, if 
necessary. 

**In 1861-2 I obtained in Montevideo full 
information relative to the history of the brig 
Charles W. Jordan, former slaver. 

‘*T had occasion to hire some men from the 
shore, and one, coming on board, looked round, 


_| aft and questioned him. 





and exclaimed, ‘Why, I know this craft, only | 
she’s been altered!’ 

‘*Overhearing the remark, I called the man | 
He said he had made | 
two voyages on her to the coast of Africa, | 
bringing slaves to Cuba, and landing them on | 
the south side of the island near the Isle of | 
Pines. Both trips had been successful; and | 
the brig, since she was very fast and a great | 
favorite, was not destroyed after landing the | 
negroes, as was often the case, in order to 
remove evidence. 

‘*He said she was a very old vessel, built 
originally in and belonging to Barcelona, 
Spain; and being in great favor with her 
owners, she had been rebuilt on the same 
lines, and sent to Havana, where she was 
bought for the slave-trade. 

‘*At the end of the second run he left her, 
and on the third trip the crew mutinied after 
reaching the coast, captured the brig, and 
killed the captain and other officers. The 
captain was shot from the skylight in front 
of his stateroom. 

‘*Running the brig down across the trades 
until in the vicinity of St. Thomas, they des- 
troyed everything on board by which she 
could be identified, and taking to the boats, 
landed at that port, and gave out that their 
vessel had sunk. 

‘*From St. Thomas they proceeded to Ha- 
vana, where, while ‘in their cups,’ for they 
had plenty of money, they betrayed their 
secret, and were arrested. Two of the crew 
turned state’s evidence, and the rest were 
tried, convicted, and garroted.’’ 

In this sailor’s statement, made public in | 
‘‘Ocean Life in the Old Sailing-Ship Days, ’’ 
there is a logical explanation of the brig’s 
derelict condition. By his instant recognition | 
of the vessel, in her altered form, that sailor’s | 
intimate knowledge of her interior was re- | 
vealed. But how came he to Know so much | 
relating to the incidents of the voyage that | 
ended so disastrously and the subsequent de- | 
velopments ? 

Did he leave her at the end of the second 
trip, as he said? Did he not, rather, make | 
the third voyage? Was he not one of the two | 
who ‘‘turned state’s evidence’’ ? 

Whatever the answer, there remain unan- 
swered the most important questions: What 
was her name, and hailing-port as a slaver, 
and who owned her when she was abandoned ? 
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CHASED BY THE ALBACORE. 


HE home of the flying-fish is along the 

path of the North Atlantic trade-winds. 

In ‘‘Memories of the Sea,’’ Admiral Fitz- 
gerald of the English navy says that in sailing 
down the trades you find the sea fairly alive 
with these fish, which are relentlessly pursued 
by the albacore, the largest of the mackerel 
family. 

From my commanding position at the end of 
the jib-boom I could look straight down on the 
strange scene. There was a shoal of some 
dozen albacore swimming along ahead of the 
ship. Sometimes one or two of them would 
dart off on either bow, or right ahead for thirty 
or forty yards, and then drop back again until 
they were straight under where I was sitting. 
The ship was going about seven knots. As it | 





sailed a ong, | e flying-fish would rise out of | 
the water before it, spread their wi and | 
soar away to the right or left. Often I could | 


see exactly what happened. As the flying-fish | 
rose, one of the albacore darted off in pursuit, 
and kept almost underneath him until he 
drop into the water again; then there was 
a sp like the rise of a salmon, and the 
flying-fish flew no more. 
But the albacore did not always wait for the 
flying-tish to touch the water. On several occa- 
sions I saw them actually take their prey in 
the air, by making a huge jump out of the 
water. I remember once Soling a book called 
**Hall’s ts,’’ wherein the writer de- 
scribes a somewhat similar scene, and records 
that he had seen the albacore almost catch 
the flying-fish in the air; but I saw him do it. 
here was a man down on the dolphin- 
y atapnttnde 5 Aged = ay apy oe 
ive-p grains, trying to spear one o 
the albacore, but he never ceometed in making 
a good shot; he did not even ap: to frighten 
them. They seemed to regard his efforts as 
rather a lark, not serious enough to cause 
them any uneasiness. 
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NEWS OF AN ANCIENT KING. 


LLOWING his recent return from Egypt 
to England, Prof. Flinders Petrie, the 
eminent Egyptologist, lectured before the 

British School of Archeology for Egypt. He 
told of having exhumed the mummy of a 
woman that offered evidence that labor- 
unions existed 5000 B.c. She was a member 
of a ‘‘union of cake-sellers,’’ and the inscrip- 
tion that told of her occupation also declared 
that she was the daughter of one Apollonius. 


The latest Egyptian excavations under 
Doctor Petrie have been rich in discoveries, 
according to the London correspondent of the 
New York Sun. A king who had hitherto 
been unknown to history is now brought to 
the knowledge of the world. His name was 
Ha. No portrait of him was found, but a clue 
to his existence was given by the carving of a 
jar that was found in one of the graves. 

‘*It is a scratchy drawing,’’ “> * Professor 
Petrie, ‘‘and was evidently done 7° prehis- 
toric man. There is no mention of this king 
‘since Mena, who was the first king of Egypt; 
so he must have belon: to a date previous 











to that, and was probably short-lived. 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


Adventures and Explorations 
in South America 
_ account of the trip of 

adventure and research 
which he will take in the 
early months of 1914 into 
the Paraguayan and Brazil- 
ian interior, where he expects 
to travel by canoe and on 
foot through the great tropi- 
cal forests, which so few white 
men have ever traversed. 














A Famous Writer’s First 
Long Novel 


The first long novel by an American 
author who for many years has had 
one of the largest audiences among con- 
temporary writers ; whose work in prose 
and verse has been not only of the first 
rank but based upon a deep and unfail- 
ing optimism, concerning itself with 
human realities and ideals rather than 
with ‘‘ problemis.’’ His short stories 
are among the best known wherever 
the English language is read. 


Articles About Sweden 


and Norway 
By Price Collier 


Author of ‘‘England and the English 
from an American Point of View,’’ 
‘‘The West in the East from an Ameri- 
can Point of View,’’ ‘‘ Germany and 
the Germans from an American Point 
of View.’’ Evidently fair, he has the 
faculty of getting at the very heart of 
the nations, of making his readers see 
and understand them. 


Interesting French 


. 
History 
By Madame Waddington 
‘*My First Years as a Frenchwoman’’ 
will deal with a most interesting 
period of French history, 1876-79. 
Intimate personal views of nearly all of 
the important personages of the times 
in diplomacy, literature, and art, the 
people met at various state functions, 
private dinners, balls, the opera, the 
theatres, are written aboutintheauthor’s 
own inimitable and delightful way. 


The Story of Atalapha 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Another of this favorite author’s poetic 
and yet very true studies of life in the 
open. Illustrated by the Author. 


When Payne Wrote 


“Home, Sweet Home” 


Letters from Paris, 1822-1823. Edited 
by his grandnephew, Thatcher T. Payne 
Luquer. 


A Motor Number 


Early in the year—covering the entire 
subject, and including an article on the 
‘*Route des Alpes’’ by Sir Henry 
Norman, with a series of beautiful pic- 
tures from photographs in color by 
Earle Harrison. 


Short Stories 


by Rudyard Kipling, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Henry Van Dyke, Richard Harding 
Davis, Katharine Holland Brown, James 
B. Connolly, Mary R. S. Andrews, Gor- 
don Arthur Smith, Mary Synon, Barry 
Benefield, Abbe Carter Goodloe, and 
many Others.—A remarkable group of 
stories by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
author of ‘‘ Vain Oblations,’’ including 
one of the best Ghost Stories of years. 
Subscribers to Youth’s Companion can 
obtain a sample copy of Scribner’s Magazine 
by enclosing 5c postage to the Publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 






































TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO 
PAPUANS. 


ISHOP Stone-Wigg, who was for some years in 

charge of the English Church Mission in New 
Guinea, did his share of the routine work, and 
sometimes took the “upper mathematical class” 
in the school for natives. Arthur K. Chignell, in 
“Twenty-One Years in Papua,” describes some 
of the bishop’s experiences. 


The phrase “upper mathematical class” is pre- 
tentious, but the class contained some boys who 
could do compound long division, and long meas- 
ure, and a despatch from Sir William MacGregor 
to the Queensland government speaks of ‘one 
phenomenal boy who was studying algebra—prob- 
ably the first Papuan who ever did so.” hey 
were all taught copy-writing and composition. 
They read English to a certain extent, and the 
native baguee yay 4 They were taught con- 
versation ——— by the Gouin method, but they 
did not much like to speak it. They learned the 
outlines of geography, and could read at sight a 
sol-fa tune written on the black board. 

“TI enjoy these sums,” wrote the bishop ; “the 

t so muddled, and the little faces so 
perplexed. The wild shots at answers that they | 
make combine despair and hope—despair of ever 

etting the right answer, and a faint hope that 

ey may hit upon it by accident. There is one 
splendid little fellow, who regularly gets his sums 
as wrong as they can be, and as my pencil goes 
through each erring figure, the sounds and sighs 
he emits are enough to upset my gravity. Another 
boy, whenever he hands me his slate, says, dis- 
paragingly. ‘All wrong. bada’ (master). 

“It is hard work getting them to use their heads. 
They have never had to think, but their instincts 
are as keen as can be. Yet they learn wonder- 
fully well, and though much patience and perse- 
verance are demanded, their teacher sees steady 
In dictation, their spelling is very accu- 
rate, a mistake being of rare occurrence, as the 
lan, is phonetically written. But they have 
no idea of the divisions between the words, and 
as you dictate the sentence, a little head will bob 
up and ask, ‘Bada, =~ word? or, ‘Tiree [3] 
word? And if you don ll them, you will have 
all the words running into each other, like the 
ears in a railway collision.” 

There was one os little person, nick- 
named “The Archbishop,” who evolved a system 
of mar, notation to his sums. Against an in- 
distinct figure he would put “ Tuau, wei naeni” 

, O my friend, is a 9]. Opposite the next, 
rhaps, it would be, “ Tuau, wei a terei_boai” 
fo friend of mine, I have done this wrong]! and 
wroes assuredly it was! He then ventured on 
English, and wrote a diffident “rom” across an- 
other sum. He meant this for “wrong,” but the 
sum was right! 

The bishop always had an answer for the critic 

who asked, after being told all about the —_ } 





educational work of the missionaries, “ t, after 
pan the good of teaching little blacks to make 
lollies 


“It is not the doily that matters,” replied the 
bishop; “it is what the doily represents —the 
petienee, perseverance, and concentration of mind 
hat it is so difficult and yet so necessary to teach 
in this tropical land.” 
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STARTLING WAR NEWS. 


URING the earlier stages of the Balkan War, 
when the correspondents, forbidden by the 
Bulgarian government to proceed to the front, 
were detained in Sofia, time passed in énnui and 
in despondency. Hotel life disgusted men who 
were ready for the hardships of a campaign. Away 
at the front, says Philip Gibbs in “The Balkan 
War,” men were killing each other in heaps. The 
Red Cross was very busy. But to Sofia the news 
came only on the wings of rumor, and very tardily. 
I began to doubt whether it was worth while to 
go to the theater of war. For to a journalist it is 
only an additional exasperation to see things which 
he cannot describe, and by official orders we were 
forbidden to describe anything. I read the regu- 
lations for war co ndents, 


was appallin 
the dope : 
8, 


e success or failure of Bulgarian troops, the 
state of the soldiers’ health, the condition of the 
climate. 

I et a polite question to the censor: 

“Will you tell me, sir, if there is anything about 
which we shall be allowed to write?” 







“Be sure it’s 
clean pure 
healthful 


WRIGLEYS 























It’s ‘springier’ 
tastes good 
longer.’’ 


VZ You'll get all delicious mint 
leaf taste —no after taste — 
if it’s WRIGLEY’S. It’s “spring- 
ier,’”? pleasanter, more refresh- 
ing — if it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
So, be sure and get this gen- 
uine gum, which helps teeth, 
breath, digestion, appetite. 












































































Look for the spear 


Be sure it’s WRIGLEY’S 
PRC’ EB, 














He thought a for a moment, and then an- 
swered, with grea vity: 

“There is much interest in Bulgarian literature.” 

“Perhaps I may also be permitted to describe 
the song of the birds?” I inquired. 

“By all means,” said the censor. 
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HOW ROYALTY SLEEPS. 
“*T TNEASY lies the head that wears a crown,” | 
says the poet, but the precautions that are | 
taken to assure undisturbed rest to King George | 
of England must at least bring quiet to his pillow. | 
The outside of the royal palace is of course guarded | 
by soldiers and detectives all night; and several | 
night-watchmen pace up and down the corridors | 
through the hours of darkness, says the London | 
correspondent of the New York Sun. } 
These men are shod in thick felt aipeses, so that 
their footsteps will not wake the royal sleeper, and | 
one of them is always near the king’s room until | 
his majesty is called by his valet in the yy 
Every door and window in the ace is fre- 
quently examined, and it would be impossible for , 
any intruder to get in without being discovered. | 
e King is as well protected as the Tsar of | 
Russia, who a guard of armed Cossacks out- | 
side of his room, or the King of Spain, 
watched yy | a squad of-specially picked soldiers, 
who keep the keys of all the doors of the palace | 
during the night. 


& 
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POOR OMAR! 
A GIRL went up to the desk in the publie library, | 
says the Glasgow Weekly Herald, and ad- 
dressed the librarian. 
* should like ‘The Red Boat,’ please,” said the 


rl. 
The librarian diligently searched the card cata- 
logue; but he could not find the name of that book. 


“TI don’t think we have the book,” he said. 
“Oh, excuse me,” said the girk. ‘‘I made a mis- 
take. The title is ‘The Scarlet Yacht.’ ” 


After another search, the librarian reported that 
- 4 book with that title was listed in the card cat- 
i ie. 
. “But I am sure you have the book,” the girl 
insisted. Suddenly she opened her bag and —_ 
duced a sli Spee, on which a name was written. 
Then she blu . “Oh, I beg your pardon,” she 
Said. “It’s the ‘Rubaiyat’ I want.” _ 














Get a New Companion For That Fall Sewing 


Ww* OFFER EIGHT HIGH-GRADE STYLES, including ROTARY and OSCILLATING 
types. Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head and Lift, Automatic and Self-Regulating 
Tensions, Self-Oiling Devices, Short Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing Adjustments, 
and all other latest improvements. A full set of finest attachments and accessories is included 
in the equipment of each machine. We produce only the HIGHEST QUALITY of family 
sewing machines made in factories among the best equipped in the country. The New Com- 
panion is recommended and used in tens of thousands of homes throughout the country. Each 
machine is FuLLY WARRANTED by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


Three Months’ Free Trial 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold subject to pur- 
chaser’s approval. ye allow you to yg J the machine in your home for 
three months, so that you my! test it to your own satisfaction. If for 
any reason you do not wish to keep the machine, we will take it back at 
our expense and refund your entire remittance. No charge is made for 
use during the trial. We are willing to make this liberal agreement 
because of our great confidence in the New Companion. 


You Will Have No Freight To Pay 


We pay all freight charges on shipment of sewing machine to any 
point east of Colorado; also to points farther ‘west for a small extra 
charge. This Free Delivery Offer has saved thousands of dollars for 
New Companion purchasers. There will be absolutely no extra cost to 
you after paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 


Our Low Prices 


will surprise you. As originators of the one-profit, factory-to-home 

system over thirty years ago, we can save you a large amount on the 

purchase of a high-grade family sewing machine, and at the same time 

send = a machine that you will be proud to own and show to your 
8. 


— How To Find Out 


| CacleCamiete TtEtiie | 


_ To tell how all this is accomplished is manifestly impossible in this 
limited amass. So we have prepared a beautiful booklet o: ages to 
give La nformation. The illustrations in this booklet are made from 
actua 


fa eg of the machines, so that you can see just how one 
would look in your home. If you need a new sewing machine in the 
near future, we want you to send for this booklet. If a New Companion 
has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Showing Machine closed for use 
as a stand or table. 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the gl Its J ge em 
price is $2.00 a year, in advan includ: stage 
prepaid te any address in the United Suton .25 to 
‘mere and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 

Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


aay 2 Sette may begin at any time during the 


- for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renew: Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for bi Companion, when sent by mail, 
should ‘be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
~—— -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 

, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sitver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
A 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of ding ! A 
us, the date after the address on hyd ic 
shows when the subscription expires, w he changed. 

Always sive the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LOSS OF APPETITE. 


E all know there are certain 

serious chronic diseases that 
cause, among many other symptoms, a 
great loss of bodily weight. Among 
them are tuberculosis and cancer, 
often diabetes, especially in the young, 
and, of course, any trouble with the 
mouth or throat that makes it difficult to swallow. 
But there are other cases in which there is loss of 
appetite and weight that 4re more difficult to 
understand. Some are so mysterious that the 
physician cannot make a satisfactory diagnosis. 

Such a case pursues its course apparently un- 
affected by any treatment, until by and by the 
patient begins to get well, or else to show other 
symptoms that disclose the real nature of the 
malady. 

One sort of anorexia, or lack of appetite, seems 
to be purely nervous; young girls are especially 
liable to it. It sometimes occurs without any 
other symptom of nervous trouble, and may bring 
the sufferer so near to complete starvation that 
her friends are greatly alarmed. The patient has 
no taste for any article of food whatever, and can 
be persuaded to eat only the tiniest quantity at a 
time. Of course she rapidly becomes pale and 
emaciated. 

In the early stages of the trouble her family 
usually try to “nag” her back to a normal habit 
of eating, and accuse her of being in love, or of 
wishing to look slender and interesting; all to no 
avail. Later, it becomes clear that something 
really is wrong, aid the physician is called. That 
course should not be too long delayed, for a long 
period of starvation, even if recovery occurs, often 
leaves serious physical weakness behind it. The 
diagnosis of a careful physician is worth much 
family guessing. If there is a latent tuberculous 
state at the bottom of the trouble, a speedy 
examination, and then a persistent course of 
treatment, is the best thing that can happen. 
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THE UP-STAIRS PIAZZA. 


DECLARE, Uncle Cy,” panted 

Mrs. Binns, clamping a resolute 
hand on her aged relative’s elbow, “I 
do believe there’s something in your 
legs that makes you go straight toward 
an automobile, ’stid of away from it, 
soon’s you hear the thing honk. My, 
that was 2 close shave! Let’s set down and rest 
us on this pile of boards. My knees feel all 
wobbly.” 

“Mine don’t,” protested Uncle Cyrus, ‘‘but I don’t 
mind settin’ a spell and givin’ Leander Marvin’s 
new house a look-over. Um-m-m! Too frittery. 
What’s he want an up-stairs piazzy for?” 

“Maybe it’s a sleepin’-porch,” suggested Mrs. 
Binns. “Or maybe it’s one of those newfangled 
loggia things, same’s they’re buildin’ on to the 
Country Club.” 

“Leander’s well-to-do; his wife don’t need to 
take lodgers,’ objected Uncle Cyrus, whose hear- 
ing was unreliable. “Besides, roomers ’ud want 
rooms—reel rooms.” 

“Loggia! Loggia!” repeated Mrs. Binns, raising 
her voice. ‘It’s an Eyetalian word, but I’m not 
sure I’ve got the right one. Maybe it’s pergola 
I’m thinkin’ of.” 

“Burglar? Sure enough, Almira,” assented 
Uncle Cyrus. “Any burglar with half an eye for 








business ’ud take a piazzy like that as a plain | 


invitation to come and burgle. Ridic’lous!” 

“TI didn’t say burglar—I said pergola,” corrected 
Mrs. Binns. ‘Though it’s a fact, I couldn’t sleep 
a wink for thinkin’ of ’em if my room opened on a 
thing like that.” 

“Looking at the new house?’ inquired Mrs. 
Crombie, pausing conversationally on her way to 
market. ‘That balcony arrangement must be the 
conservatory. It'll be glassed in, I suppose, as 
soon as the carpenters get round to it. Ellen 
Marvin was always crazy about plants.” 

“I thought perhaps it was a sun-parlor,” timidly 
suggested little Miss Dibley, joining the group. 
“They do say sitting out in the sun is prescribed 
for nervous folks nowadays, and Ellen’s nerves 
kind of went to pieces after she lost her baby last 
year, I’ve heard.” 

Mrs. Odlin, coming up in turn to overhear, 
snorted explosively: 

“Nonsense! Ellen has her mother’s constitu- 
tion, and her mother was a Brickett. The Brick- 
etts never have nerves. If Ellen thinks she’s got 
any, she’s imagined them. She was always no- 
tional, like her father’s folks.” 

“I’ve always heard she was imaginative and 
artistic,” agreed Miss Bond, pausing with her 
music-roll. ‘Perhaps the balcony is to be a little 
outdoor studio.” 

“Absurd!” responded Mrs. Odlin. ‘“‘Nobody ever 





took Ellen’s art seriously—not even Ellen. And 
I consider that piazza a most inartistic excres- 
cence. They’re to move in at once; the furniture 
is expected any —Why, why, here it comes now! 
And look what’s on top of the van—of all things in 
the world: a rocking-horse! and not a child in the 
family!” 

“Oh, but there is!” cried a new voice, buoyantly ; 
and there stood Mrs. Wynn, with the glistening 
new door-key dangling on her finger. “ Didn’t 
you know they’d adopted Ellen’s cousin Morton’s 
little orphans? Three of them—two tots and a 
baby. That’s why they’re leaving the city and 
coming back to Dulverton; they think it will be 
better for the children. 1 promised to run round 
when the men came with the furniture and see— 
Yes, please, right up-stairs — yes, the low table 
and the doll’s house and the rocking-horse all go 
in the same room; yes, the one that opens on the 
balecony—I’ll come and show you.” 

She nodded and disappeared. The other women 
buzzed excitedly with a new note in their voices, 
and Uncle Cyrus pulled Mrs. Binns’s sleeve insist- 
ently. 

“Nursery, did she say, Almira? Well, an up- 
stairs piazzy does look kind of fool frittery on the 
face of a house for grown-ups, but of course for a 
nursery, it’s different. Three children—Um-m-m! 
Mighty homy-lookin’ place Leander’s built, Z say; 
mighty homy-lookin’ place.” 
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FATAL INDIGESTION. 


LLANTS of the can’t-be-killed varieties for 

those who want them,” an enterprising nurs- 
eryman offers. If live stock were similarly listed, 
surely the leading creature on the list would be 
the goat. Yet even the omnivorous and indomi- 
table goat can be killed—and sometimes by kind- 
ness. “Zone Policeman 88’—Mr. Harry A. 
Franck—tells how an overcompassionate corporal 
achieved the feat in the Canal Zone. 


“The corporal found a Spaniard draggi ng the 
‘oat along the railroad during the hottes iy ofa 
Blasing 4 day. The goat looked pathetically meek 
and exhausted. The corporal arrested the owner 
and tied the goat up in the shade near a lice 
station; then, while the owner wept and ested 
behind the bars, the officer surveyed the rowsing 
victim, and bethought him of one more thing ~y 
could do for its comfort. Doubtless it was thirst 
“Poor little beast!’ he murmured, pitifully. 
set before it a generous pan of ice-water, fresh 
from the police-siation tank. The goat took one 
Low eager, grateful drink, turned over on its 
oe, curled up like the sensitive-plants of the 
= jungles when a finger touches them, and 
departed this vale of tears!” 
erhaps the tragedy was owing to its bein 
Spanish goat, not accustomed to our de 
national drink. But if ice-water is our ae 
beverage, pie is our national dessert; bo 
sure, are partly —— in our more sophis- 
ticated centers, but they still prevail over vast 
areas. Ice-water beats pie in the cities; pie runs 
ahead of ice-water in the rural districts ;’in board- 
ing-houses and cheap hotels they maintain a ag | 
parity. It was a native American goat that, 
a and martyr, decided the , of pie or 
o pie in a suburban home. The housekee i 
was a bride with modern hygienic ideas, but 
husband yearned ~ 4 gibly for “‘the pies that 
mother used mak Against her conscience 
she yielded pT a. al and baked a beautiful 
batch, which she set to cool by the pantry window. 
There the goat that belonged to The neighbor’s 
little boy Ty tly discovered them. He thrust 
in his he: devoured the lot before his horri- 
fied little master could stop him. The deed accom- 
plished, he submitted to be led away; => Zz 
— feebly, s taggered, and at boun 
= lay down with a long sigh, a ee 
wife says it didn’t need proving, but that 
qpenture proved it—ail pies are pizen,” declares 
the husband, mournfully. “The rute had prob- 
ably feasted first on a half-tin of paint and a 
one led pumpkin and a dozen yards of highly- 
colored circus poster and a few cigar butts and a 
discarded boot or two; but she lays it all to pie! 
There’s no logic in woman, and no discrimination 
in a goat!’ 
® © 


THE GREETING OF DEMOCRACY. 


‘HE story that the Kaiser loves most to tell his 

intimates, declares Mr. William Armstrong in 
the Woman’s Magazine, concerns the visit of his 
brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to America. 

The incident peppened just as the prince was 
landing at New Yo! Beside him on deck stood 
Admiral von Tirpitz. On the dock was a dense 
crowd. Frm 4 midst a stentorian voice called, 
“Henry! pe 

The a di ry untocsand that the hail was 
meant for him until the admiral, smiling broadly, 
said, “Your royal highness, I think some one wants 
to speak to you.” 

Then Prince Henry looked over toward the 
human megaphone, who still continued to bawl 
out his name. Seeing that he had caught the royal 
faze, the owner of the voice shouted, “How’s 
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READY TO DIE WITH HIS BOOTS ON. 


N the most trying occasions, the coolness of 
the Duke of Wellington was perfect. The 
instance given by Colonel Gurwood is quoted in 
Life. 
The duke was once in —_ danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bedtime when the captain 


| of the vessel came to him and said: 


“Tt will soon be all over with us.” 
*“*Very well,” —— ,, Wellington, “then I 
shall not take off my boots. 
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HE MEANT WELL. 


fb boy of whom the Boston Transcript tells 
the following story may grow up to be a good 
minister and the comforter of his people. But this 
early effort at consolation was not quite happy. 


His old aunt said to him, despondently, “Well, 
John, I shall not be a nuisance to you much 


longe 
Doi't talk like that, aunt,” said the boy; “you 
know you will.” 


OF COURSE. 


HEN the three children returned from their 
walk, says Punch, they found their mother 
waiting for them on the porch. 
‘ Mother—Well, dears, did you meet any one you 
new? 
The Three Children—Yes; Ruby — Derek. 
Mother—Where did you meet then 


Barbara (the youngest )—At the came place as 
we was. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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e For School, College or So- 
ciety. We make the om ‘ht 

ms kind’” from hand cut steel dies. 
Beauty of detail and quality guar. 


anteed. No pins less than “95.00 
a dozen. Catalog showing many artistic designs 
Flower City Class Pin Co.,682 Central Building, Rochester, nT y. 


py} 208 all diff., Transvaal ,Servia,Brazil,Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
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BOYS and Ci IRLS ing the Christmas 


season. Our beautiful C ht” 
ape ame sell at sight for 50c wn a oe — ay us 30c 
in stamps fo ‘ora =mre or write for more formation. Repty 




















The world needs builders and it pays 
good builders well. There is no better 
time to begin building than right now. 
There is no better way to learn the 

5] principles of construction than by ac- 
tually putting steel together. 


| MECCANO! 


is a set of brass and nickeled steel building 
materials. With Meccano and the book of 
designs you can bolt together draw-bridges, 
Ferris wheels, towers, derricks, steel skel- 
etons for buildings,and, witha little thought 
you can design many pieces of machinery | 
yourself. 

Most good toy and sporting goods dealers 
carry Meccano, but if you do not find a set 
there we will gladly tell you all about Mec- 
cano and where to get a set. Look it up, 
write today and ask us for the Meccano 
catalog showing models any boy can build. 


Be sure name Meccano is on Box 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 


17 Church Street Albany, N: Y. 


Get that boy you are interested 
in a box of MECCANO 




















Double Use 


and Single Space 


One moment a beautiful table—the next, without 
disturbing anything, extend the drawer and you 
have a complete desk, with a broad writing sur- 
face, pen and pencil groove, sunken inkwell— 
and in the drawer, room for stationery. Beauti- 
fies any room, serves every member of the 
family. The only desk-table made with 
nickel plated, metal slides, insuring positive 
and easy action. Write for Book No. 17 of 75 
styles. All woods, suitable for any room. At 
all leading Dealers. Be sure to get the protec- 
tion of the Cadillac brand. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Parlor and Library 
Tables. 
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¥| We believe the Hupmobile to be the best 
car of its class in the world; and by far the 
best car for the average American family. 


Ask the Youngsters !—Bless their hearts, 


they're all for the Hupmobile—because it’s smart 
and stylish and swift, and so simple that they could 


drive it if Dad and Mother would permit. 


Ask Dad and Mother—See if it isn’t true 


that they hold it in warm affection. See if it isn’t 
true that every Hupmobile family is free from the 


haunting fear of excessive expense. 


The car of the American family? Well, 





tens of thousands of American families say so and 


they ought to know. - 





HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1315 Milwaukee Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








“32” Touring Car or Roadster, completely 
equipped, $1050 f. o. b. Detroit 

In $1230 f. o. b. Windso 
“32” Ti Car or Roadster with Westi house 
two-unit electric generator and starter ; electric lights ; 
oversize tires, 33x 4 inches; demountable rims, extra 
rim and tire carrier, $1200 f. o. b. Detroit. 

In Canada, $1380 f. o. b. Windsor 








e Best Known 1 Boy 
in America 


The Happy Da 


ela t mata 


AISY 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO 
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“EGG ROCK 





AD you attempted up to a short time 
H ago to land upon the slippery runway at 
Egg Rock, you would have been greeted 
by a man who has the frame and the yellow 
beard of a Norse viking, and whose home 
is perhaps as wild as the haunts of the old sea- 
rovers. You would have needed his tried help 
in landing, for Egg Rock, like most sea-islet 
light stations, is beset by cunning tide currents 
that alternately threaten to suck your boat 
down, and to beat it to death against the sharp 
ledges. 
Egg Rock lies somewhat less than a mile off 








the craggy coast of Nahant, that odd-shaped | 
peninsula on the Massachusetts coast, and con- | 
tains about three acres of land, no considerable | 
part of which is level. The light-tower and the | 
dwelling-house are bolted down to the dome- | 
like top of the rock, sixty feet above the level | 
of mean tide. The light is of 144 candle-power. 

Since the shore of the island is made up of 
forbidding cliffs of splintered rock, and deep 
water swirls all round it, a vessel can moor 
close to its edge, as indeed vessels used to do 
when the present dwelling was built, about fif- 
teen years ago. Except in the very calmest 
days of summer, a landing can be made only at 
one point, and at that, not easily. Indeed, the 
average visitor thinks these tumbling summer 
seas so cool and inviting and harmless, that 
many smal] accidents have happened at the 
landing-place. 

In the days of the old stone dwelling-house, 
the first house that was built upon the island, 








THE LANDING STAGE. 


the keepers had to haul their dories directly on 
the sloping ledge at half-tide, but later a stout 
flight of wooden stairs with a very gradual 
slant was built. But the lower steps, which 
were nine or ten feet under sea-water half of 
the time, soon became as slippery as if they 
had been oiled—hence the surprising result 
that often attended an attempt to land at the | 
rock. 

Some years ago, however, the keeper de- 
signed, and the Bureau of Lighthouses caused 
to be built, an excellent landing wharf, with a | 
massive overhead beam and trolley rigging, by | 
means of which a boat can be lowered into 
the stormiest seas, or hoisted out of them. It | 
never has been safe to leave boats tied over- 
night to the mooring lines—long tackles run- 
ning from a block well up on the side of the 
rock, out to anchored spar-buoys, three hun- 
dred feet away. Often it requires fully half 
an hour for the keeper, skilled surfman as he 
is, to make his landing with his weekly load of 
groceries. 

In the old days of rough work over the 
rocks, many daring rescues were made by | 
those hardy lighthouse - keepers who have | 
tended the light on Egg Rock. The simple | 
entries on the station log- books, such as, | 
‘“*Heavy sea rolling about the rock to-day; 
picked up party that had broken their oars, ’’ 
often mean that several persons were saved | 
from drowning. Goodly families of children | 
were born and brought up on the rock, and | 
gray-haired men and women will tell you | 
thrilling tales of the things their fathers dared | 
to do without a thought of reward or glory. To | 











| Boston Light, the Graves, Minot’s Ledge, 
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strong will, he kept a terror-stricken assistant 
at his work, while he looked to the fires and 
kept up a full head of steam. 

Here and there through the raging storm the 
boat was sent until she had rescued the occu- 
pants of seven of the dories. Time and again 
the wheel was wrenched from the steersman’s 
hands, and when at last they turned to make 
port, his oilskin jacket, waistcoat and shirt had 
been almost torn from him, so that his chest 
was bare. 

On another day the faithful housekeeper saw 
the master steering his small power dory, 
laden to the water-line with supplies, round 
the stormy point of Nahant. She saw a squall 
tear in from the southeast, saw the boat careen 
| dangerously, and then all was shut out in a 
blur of rain. Not until the next morning at 
four o’clock did the keeper make the rock. 
By his skilful boatmanship, he had succeeded 
in turning back from that terrifying position 
and in regaining the steamboat wharf. 

When the collier Charles S. Briggs blun- 
dered through the tide race and on the rocks 
of Little Nahant, and lost all of her seven men, 
the new lighthouse was being built; the keeper, 
who reached the temporary light-tower by 
crawling on hands and knees through the awful 
February gale, caught occasional glimpses of 
their rockets, sent up in a vain appeal for help. 

His noble Newfoundland dog, who loved to 
swim about the rock in all except the heaviest 
seas, and who finally received a sailor’s honor- 
able burial, gave warning when, in the drive 

of an April squall, the old 

7 ‘*sander’’? Sarah Louise 

went down half a mile north 

of the rock, too quick for 

the keeper to launch a boat 
to the rescue. 

One winter recently no 
one could leave the rock for 
fifteen days, and the house- 
keeper, who was as handy 
with a winch or tackle as she 
was with hens or embroid- 
ery, resorted to the juice of 
pickled limes for bread 
yeast. A huge fault in the 
strata of the rock has left an ugly chasm on 
the east and west sides, and the stormy seas 
strike those great clefts with stunning force, 
sometimes shaking dishes in the little dwelling 
perched on the top of the rock. 

When the seas break, they pour across the 
middle level of the rock in floods that have 
sometimes moved or wrecked the smaller 
buildings. During a July gale a well-kept 
vegetable - garden was thus swept away; the 
seas scraped the loam clear from the bed-rock. 
Husbandry, for this reason, does not find much 
favor there. 
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many pairs as there : . population. ant such an agent 
in your town, om ve the one we accept, full control hag 
territory. F. IRNER, 19 High street, Bosto: | 
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Saves many times i ae. Those not needing them don’t LOSS 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


Senet HH) x 


f The polish that makes it 
possible to have a beautiful 
stove all the time. It im 
parts a thin, hard, brilliant 

















luster that lasts One 
application makes _ red 
stove lids a_ brilliant 
black. Use with either 
cloth or brush. Fix in 
mind this can and name. 
a Screw Top Cans 15. 
Don't wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 


the improved stove polish. If your dealer 


hasn't it, please write us. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 


NEW FALL 


CATALOG 














now being mailed,. free. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel for 

women, children and men. 


See Catalog for Parcel 
Post, Freight and Express 
Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No.25." 


Boil hard 
5 minutes. 











Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


The kind of “‘Coffee’’ that young folks ought to 
have when they’re working hard in school. 














A very interesting family of cocker spaniels | 
succeeded to the reign of the dignified New- | 
foundland, and during one storm their kennel 


was tossed rudely from its snug anchorage. | |gF 


The wind sent the frightened occupants seurry- | 
ing for the big house and safety. It is difficult | 
to keep a cow on the rock; for although there 
is sufficient rich grass, the water must all be | 
caught from the roofs and purified before it | 
can be drunk. In the early days the rock 
was heavily wooded with pine and cedar, and 
its colony of sea-fowl gave it its name, 
originally ‘‘ Birds Egg Rock.’’ 

From his lofty dwelling the keeper can see 
the other lighthouses of the Boston station— 


and Long Island head, and to the northward 
Marblehead Neck, Baker’s Island twin lights, 
and the far-off Thatcher’s Island lights near 
Gloucester. 

Life there has its charm; all about the 
rock grow its own flora, and these, as well as 
| the myriad water life that creep, sway, or 


go ashore to school was not always possible in | | dart about in the cool deeps or the brightly 





those days. 

On a Sunday afternoon in August, 1893, | 
the keeper was aboard his private boat, 
moored off the opposite shore of Nahant, 


securing some valuable rigging that had gone | 


foul. In ten minutes’ time the whole of 
Nahant bay was transformed from a calm, | 
rippling sheet of water into a stormy, biack | 
sea lashed into whitecaps, and arched by a 
somber gray sky that spilled a young hurricane 
upon the tortured surface of the bay. 
Knowing that the bay had been dotted with 
careless dory parties when he left his station, 
the keeper, leaving his tackle to its fate, got 
up steam and stood straight out into the thick 
of the weather. The boat was a thirty-foot | 
launch, decked and housed, and burned coal. 
Her steering-wheel was then on deck in front 


of the house, and there, by sheer force of his : 


| colored rock pools, were intimately and lovingly 
| known to the remarkable woman who recently 
|ended a long term of faithful and efficient 
| service in the employment of the Bureau of 
Lighthouses. 
| The keeper mentioned in the opening para- 
| graph served his time as assistant at the dread 
Minot’s Ledge station, and as a life-saver on 
Lake Erie; his fine library of scientific works 
speaks eloquently of his tastes. Recently he 
| was transferred to a shore station. 

He is a skilful builder of boat engines, a 
dead shot with the rifle, a taxidermist, and 
an authority on certain explosives and on the 
| strength of metals. When he is trying his 
skill with the strength of the tide, and his blue 
| eyes flash defianee to the squall, he looks what 
he is—the very type of the sturdy coast folk of 
New England. 











Don’t think, however, that it is only a children’s 
drink. It is'a substitute for coffee for the 
whole family. Any one who likes coffee will 
like Old Grist Mill, and thoroughly enjoy it. 

Being made from wheat and other good grains, 
it is nutritious, | ae, an aid to digestion, 
and inexpensive 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents, 
Any grocer can supply it. 
POTTER &W RIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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Products 
Parcel Post 


If you cannot obtain our products from : 
your dealer, let us send them to you 0 
direct by parcel post, paid. 


No. 1 


Rugby Football 


With Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 


>000c300 


Sausages, par Ib. .32 J one new solicited subscription and 50 cents 
Bacon, sliced “ 40 5 extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we 
Bacon, strips = 35 5 will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


Any amount from 1 1b. to 15 Ibs. Made of strong leather, dressed with 


special reference to its durability. Regula- 
tion size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is of the best 


Shipments are made only on receipt of 
prepayment by money-orderor cheque. 
Prices given include the postage. 


DEERFOOT FARM 
Southborough, Mass. 


Boston Office 9 Bosworth Street 


5000 


rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. 
If an Inflator is desired, include 25c. extra. 
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Memories of 
Long Ago 


Were you living in 
the days of spinning 
wheels, tallow can- 
dlesand brick ovens? 
Then you remember 
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Collegiate 
Rugby 


With Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and $1.10 
extra; or sold for $2.40. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U.S. 


the old-fashioned 
mince pies. Good, 
weren't they? If you 
are of a younger gen- 
eration you doubt- 
less wish you could 
know how those pies used to taste. You 
may know if you will use 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It’s the real old-fashioned mince made 
in the old-fashioned way from an old-fash- 
ioned recipe. A 10c. package makes one 
large or two small pies. When you try it 
you'll not wonder that old-time mince pies 
were famous. When you see how good Grand- 
mother’s Mince is you will want to try 


Grandmother’s Pure Fruit 
Marmalade 


Ask your goer for these goods. If he doesn’t keep 
them it’s time he did. Tell him about them. 
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5000Cc 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, 
and is strong and durable. Has the best 
rubber bladder. A Lacing Needle is in- 
cluded. Inflator Bulb, with hard rubber 
tube, furnished for 25c. extra. 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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, WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 





by windmill, is more and more in demand, It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 


nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesfor farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE "D"' AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS on U ye ou a. YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT - prose | o>. Market St., Boston. 
how York Difice: 37 Warron Bt. 
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Standard 
Wool Underwear 


Just the thing for working, walking, skating or other 
open-air pursuits. The fabric is so woven that it 
combines ample warmth with free ventilation and 
proper absorption of perspiration—therefore greatly 
lessens the tendency of the wearer to have colds, rheu- 
matism and similar diseases. Vermont State Board 
of Health, in Circular 8, page 7, states: “ Woolen 
Clothing should always be worn next the body.” 


Can be had in natural wool, white,’scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50 per garment, according to quality. 


Your guarantee of genuineness is 
the Rockwood label. It is in the 
neck and on the waistband of 
every garment, 

Ask your dealer for Rockwood’s. 
If he can’t supply you, write. 
We'll put you in touch with a 
Rockwood dealer near you and 
will send you an interesting health 
booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 














BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 





ABSOLUTE PURITY 

Ss Proved and 

sg “ — Conceded 

Its Double Strength 

Means ®) in Quantity 
to the Cup 


Samples on Request . 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., BOSTON, MASS. 






Yellow 
Wrapper 
Always 









































BELL'S SEASONING 


For Nearly Fifty Years preferred by Chefs, 
Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor Dressings 
for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. @aass> 
Insist upon BELLS the Original. (Gx 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 tea- 
spoon Bell’s Seasoning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. 
Add to liquid when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated =. Cool and serve 
on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. Toeach pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poult Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 
For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TWO POPULAR WATCHES 
tobesod-. At Reduced Prices 


GOLD-FILLED BRACELET WATCH 


je new style Bracelet 
Watch is the most 
popular season’s offering in 
jewelry. The Bracelet is 
adjustable, and is made of 
the highest quality of gold- 
filled stock. The movement 
is the reliable seven-jeweled 
Tavannes, nickel damas- 
keened, compensating bal- 
ance, safety pinion, screw 
bankings, straight-line lever 
escapement, non-magnetic, 
quick train, Breguet hair-spring, exposed winding wheels, enameled dial 
with second-hand, and fitted to a 20-year gold-filled plain polished case. 


W. 12.00. 
sen Abe they last, $7.50 post-paid 


WRIST WATCH, with Leather Bracelet 


HE Wrist Watch here 

offered is a dainty, open 
face timepiece that any one 
will be proud toown. The 
movement is the reliable 
Tavannes, which we have 
offered for several years. 
It has seven jewels, nickel 
damaskeened, compensat- 
ing balance, safety pinion, 
screw bankings, straight- 
line lever escapement, non- 
magnetic, quick train, Breguet hair-spring, exposed winding wheels, 
enameled dial with second-hand, nickel case. 


W 6.50. 
Sean while they last, $4.25 post-paid 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gold-Filled Bracelet Watch 











Wrist Watch with Leather Bracelet 
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GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP "TAR 


0} 08 24 ON Of 0) F685 KR) BN 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 











